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ITALY. 


HE rabble, everywhere the practical enemies of freedom, 
have compromised the cause of Italy by an atrocious crime 


«at Parma. The murder of Count Anviti resembles in all its 


circumstances the scenes which have too often occurred 
during French and Spanish revolutions. The useless ani- 
mal ferocity which vents itself in brutal massacre, offers the 
same facilities to tyranny at Parma as at Paris. The murder 
of Foutoy, and the institution of the lanterne, undermined 
at their foundation the broadest institutions of 1789. Four 
or five years of the hateful and bleody domination of the 
mob have resulted, after seventy years, in the establishment 
of a military despotism. The same chaotic elements require 
compression in Italy until they can be eliminated by the 
organic influence of civilized Government; and it is unfor- 
tunate that an eruption should have taken place at a time 
when the blame must partly fall on the national authorities. 
It must be remembered that this is not the first political 
assassination at Parma, although it is the most revolting in 
its circumstances. Count Anviti’s master also was killed 
in the streets, under circumstances which induced his widow 
and her Ministers to abstain from too searching an investi- 
gation of the crime. Crude despotism, backed by foreign 
bayonets, has not proved a preservative against ‘crime ; 
and it is at least worth while to try the experiment 
of vesting power in the hands of the educated and re- 
sponsible portion of the Italian people. It is not im- 
possible that the National Guard may have been remiss 
in the preservation of the peace ; but there is this difference 
between the Paris of a former age and the Parma of the pre- 
sent day—-that no suspicion of passive complicity or retro- 
spective approval can rest on the local dictator. The virtuous 
the eloquent VeRGNIAUD, the incorruptible Roses- 
PIERRE, always defended the outrages of the populace, until 
mob violence was directed against themselves. Farrnt has 
once seen the destruction of liberty by the murder of Ross1, 
and he has uniformly protested against the substitution of 
the rabble for the natural and qualified rulers of a country. 
His energetic proclamation to the people of Parma was 
scarcely needed to vindicate his name from an absurd and 
impossible imputation. 

The satellites of despotism who applauded the crimes of 
Ferpinanp IT. at Naples,and the Ultramontanists who defend 
the misdeeds of Perugia, will not fail to deduce from the 
murder of Anviti, the conclusion that Italy ought to be re- 
legated to perpetual servitude. If serious statesmen and 
powerful Governments affect to listen to the clamour, their 
use of an isolated act may safely be regarded as a mere pre- 
text for carrying out a preconceived policy. It was never 
doubted that Italian towns required the superintendence of a 
vigilant police, and the question is only whether the duty 
shall be entrusted to foreigners or imposed upon those to 
whom it naturally belongs. If Parma, after the annexa- 
tion, proves unruly, so much the worse for Piedmont 
and for the Parmesans themselves. Neither France nor 
Austria will suffer from the weakness and discredit which 
will attach to the Italian Government. It has become a 
historical commonplace that the horrors of the French Revo- 
lution failed to justify the European coalition, and it will be 
strange if Italy rivals in number or atrocity the crimes of 
the Convention and the Commune. Lord Jonn RusseEtt, at 
Aberdeen, took a false issue when he referred to the exem- 
plary conduct of the Italian people as a decisive proof of 
their fitness for independence. If they had been as turbulent 
as they have been calm and peaceable, there would have 
been an equally conclusive argument in favour of leaving 
them to find a remedy for irregularities which principally 
concerned themselves. 

There is too much reason to fear that the definitive treaty 


of Zurich or of Biarritz will confirm in some form, as far 
as France and Austria are concerned, the preliminaries of 
Villafranca. The restoration of the Grand-Dukes can, how- 
ever, hardly have been assented to by France, except in the 
negative sense of an undertaking to favour their pretensions 
by all legitimate means. Astheir overthrow was an indirect 
consequence of the war, it may reasonably be stipulated that 

their expulsion shall not be regarded as final. More than 
this Austria may have an excuse for asking ; but France has 
no right, and perhaps no power, to make further concessions 
of that which is not herown. Some allowance is due to the 

awkward position in which Napoteon ITI. has placed him- 
self, not in bad faith, but through his precipitate eagerness 

for peace. At Villafranca he probably never doubted his 
power to perform the agreements by which he is now un- 
pleasantly hampered. A dealer who undertakes to deliver 
an amount of a particular stock on a given day assumes that 

he will be able to purchase it in the market. If all the 
holders were suddenly to be found obdurately tenacious, he 
might become liable to damages for his breach of contract, 

but he would scarcely be thought to have compromised his 

commercial character. To a Sovereign at the head of a vic- 
torious army, the accident of a wish on the part of a nation 
to have a voice in its own affairs may have been as little 
likely to occur as a doubt on the Stock Exchange whether 
money’s worth could at any time be had fur money. 

The Sardinian Circular exhausts the arguments which con- 
clusively prove that the Duchies ought to be annexed to 
Piedmont. The fugitive Princes, with the exception of the 
Regent of Parma, deliberately adopted the anti-national 
cause, and their subjects are remitted to the right of pro- 
viding a Government in future for themselves. The amal- 
gamation of three or four States into an independent king- 
dom can by no possibility involve a wrong to any foreign 
Power. Austria can scarcely pretend to a vested interest in 
the weakness of Piedmont, nor can France demand that her 
own patronage should be kept alive by the inability of her 
allies to protect themselves. After the annexation is com- 
pleted, Italy will still be an unequal match for the Austrian 
forces which may be concentrated in Venetia. It has been 
announced that France has already made sufficient sacrifices 
for an idea, and consequently it is only by enabling North 
Italy to defend itself that the sole ostensible object of the 
war can be approximately attained. 

The Sardinian Minister is not ignorant that the chief diffi- 
culty of the moment consists in the anomalous position of 
Romagna. The friends of despotism and of foreign dominion’ 
in all parts of Italy will not fail to identify their cause with 
the more formidable claims of the Porr. France and Austria 
have motives of their own for defending the possessions of the 
Holy See, and the Legations were unfortunately not, like the 
Duchies, separate political communities before the commence- 
ment of the war. The Pops has the advantage over the fugi- 
tive Princes of a body of zealous supporters in all parts of 
Europe, and yet it may be doubted whether the audacity 
of the Roman Catholic bishops is not injuring their cause. 
Frenchmen have found many strange appearances com- 
patible with the perpetual jargon of “ the conquests of 1789,” 
but the tolerance of the long-suffering Parisians themselves 
may be startled when prelates deliver formal sermons in the 
principal churches against the independence of a foreign 
country. Even heretics must protest that the territorial 
arrangements of Italy are not to be deduced from the works 
of the Fathers, from the traditions of the Church, or even 
from the dogmas which have expanded so luxuriastly under 
the modern contrivance of development. If the Emperor 
Napo eon finds that the French nation is revolted by the 
pretensions of the priesthood, a prudent regard for popularity 
may not improbably prevail over his well-known devotion to 
the Church. 
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Treland, as a part of a country which enjoys unlimited 
freedom, is naturally a more suitable theatre than France 
for the exhibition of sacerdotal eccentricities. Englishmen 
regard with reasonable complacency the impudence which is 
the best proof of absolute liberty. 
last tirade in favour of the Pore is directed, not only against 
Sardinia, but also against representative institutions. His 
foreign training probably blinds him to theadditional argument 
which he is supplying against the cause which he so eagerly 
advocates. In this country, the question between despotism 
and constitutional government is no longer to be considered 
open. It is probably true that the Pore could not reign 
with a Parliament by his side, but English minds will not 
infer from the incompatibility that Italian liberty ought to 
be suppressed. The utter indifference of the bishops both 
in France and Ireland to the Roman Catholic laity of Italy 
is the more instructive because it is apparently unconscious. 
Even the parochial priests, who in many places cordially 
sympathize with the national movement, are altogether for- 
gotten by the thoroughgoing adherents of the Vatican. It 
may be hoped that Archbishop CULLEn’s historical parallels 
will not be exactly reproduced. As he justly observes, some 
pious Prince, some CHARLEMAGNE or Ono, has generally been 
found to protect the Pore against the disaffection of ungrateful 
subjects. There are still too many potentates ready to follow 
the old precedent; but, to a certain extent, Italy is secured by 
the number of her enemies. There are two or three CHARLE- 
MAGNES anxious to prevent each other from interfering, and 
in the meantime the Iron Crown at last girds the brow of a 
true Italian King. It must be confessed, in excuse for 
Dr. Cutten, that his interference is not more gratuitous than 
that of Lord Suarrespury, whom, as a rival hierarch, he 
very properly vituperates, It is not because Sardinia has 
offended the Pore that rational Englishmen wish well to 
Italy, and their sympathies will certainly not be withdrawn 
because the recent events have given occasion for a good deal 
of ecclesiastical cursing and swearing. 


THE DUBLIN PASTORAL. 


HE dark storm-cloud which for so many weeks has hung 
threateningly over the Vatican seems well nigh ready to 
burst. There must bean end even to Imperial reticence. Friends 
and foes must speedily declare themselves. A perilous hour 
for the Roman Catholic Church is at hand, when he that is not 
with her will be against her, and a convenient neutrality will 
be superseded by the awkward alternative of openly-avowed 
hostility or allegiance. Already she hears expressions es- 
caping, which may justly alarm her, as to the intentions of 
those from whom she has most to hope and to fear. But to the 
Roman Court danger is no new experience. Once again, in the 
crisis of its fate, it prepares itself for the terrible struggle. 
Once more all the familiar apparatus is set in action—once 
more the Spiritual Mother calls upon her faithful children in 
her dire necessity. Undaunted as ever, she betakes herself 
to the summons to prayer, the promised indulgence, the 
glowing eulogium, the passionate invective—all the well- 
known weapons of defence and offence with which she has 
held her ground on many a _ hotly-contested battle- 
field, wounded, perhaps, and sorely tried, but still un- 
yielding, and, if not absolutely victorious, yet never hopelessly 
defeated. The flock to whom Archbishop CuLLEen addressed 
himself last Sunday no doubt found his language sufliciently 
stimulating. To have one’s own wrongs so forcibly described— 
to be painted snow-white oneself, and see one’s enemies be- 
grimed in hues of Tartarean blackness—to hear all the 
bitter sentiments which the exigencies of civilized life usually 
thrust into decent obscurity deliberately enunciated by a 
great authority on a solemn occasion—must have been a 
luxury whicn an Irish audience could not fail to appreciate. 
To ordinary Protestants, the whole statement seems so trans- 
cendantly unfair that it is difficult to know at what point to 
begin the process of refutation. And yet such performances 
as this of Archbishop CULLEN are by no means without their 
use. Englishmen are often accused, and not without cause, 
of isolation of thought. We misunderstand and are mis- 
understood. Our insular position, our distinctly-marked in- 
dividuality, our religion, tastes, and mode of life, all tend to 
raise a barrier between other European nations and ourselves. 
We are apt to leave out of our calculations sentiments and 
prejudices which thrive most vigorously and exercise the 
deepest influence throughout the length and breadth of the 
Continent. There is a. disagreeable truth of which we are 
apt to lose sight, and which such language as that of 


Archbishop CuLLEn’s 


the recent Pastoral may serve most advantageously in re- 
calling to our recollection. Anything is useful which enables 
us to appreciate the fervent dislike with which the less in- 
structed portions of the Roman Catholic community, from one 
end of Europe to another, regard the religious and political 
institutions of this country. In the eyes of such people, we 
are a standing affront to the cause of truth. We are the un- 
righteous, permitted by some mysterious dispensation to 
flourish like the bay tree, and to come to no trouble like 
other folk. We are heretics—and, worst of all, prosperous 
heretics—and as such legitimate objects of hatred to every 
devout believer. Our crimes, our cruelties, our oppressions 
of dependent nations, our hatred of pure religion, are all on 
ascale of Satanic magnificence which cannot be contemplated 
without a shudder. Our energy only makes us more energetic 
in wickedness. Our resolution only deafens our ear to the 
appeals of truth. We are to be pitied, dreaded, disliked as 
the most daring and determined of evil-doers. Such, un- 
doubtedly, are the sentiments which millions of religiously 
disposed and partially informed Roman Catholics entertain 
towards England, and Dr. CuLLeNn expresses them in the 
most exaggerated form. He has plenty of telling facts at his 
command. He draws an affecting picture of charities so 
maliciously contrived as to be mere instruments of 
bigotry and oppression—hospitals where a sufferer, carried 
in unawares, would be debarred in the moment of death the 
last and essential consolations of his faith—poor little shoe- 
blacks cheated out of their orthodoxy before they know 
what they are about—the most reasonable and moderate 
demands as to education coarsely and insultingly refused. 
On this last subject Archbishop CuLLey’s own flock, with 
every wish to be irrational, must have found it difficult to 
keep pace with the flight of their pastor’s imagination. Can 
there be people, even in Dublin, who seriously believe that 
the Roman Catholics in Ireland have a worse time of it than 
the Protestants of France, Hungary, or Austria? It is easy 
enough to depict “the good Catholic Emperor, yielding to 
“the wishes of his Protestant subjects, and freely granting 
“all that they can desire ;” but the Protestant subjects, if 
consulted on the matter, could probably point to some little 
grievances of their own quite as harassing, and much more 
unprovoked, than those which Archbishop CULLEN now 
endures with such martyrlike resignation. ‘Good Catholic 
“ Emperors” have before now been driven by the stern 
necessities of their position to much more stringent measures 
of repression than any which Irish Catholicism has to fear 
from the heretical Queen Vicror1a or the designing poli- 
ticians of her Court. . : 

The fact is that the Irish are always their own worst 
enemies. It is in such heady passion, such determined un- 
fairness, as that which breathes in every line of the Pastoral, 
that we find the main obstacle to a fair and generous settle- 
ment of those politico-religious questions which, everywhere 
but in Ireland, seem capable of being adjusted in a manner 
approximately satisfactory to all parties. The Roman Catholics, 
no doubt, have much to provoke them. Virulent abuse, un- 
fortunately, is not a monopoly of Dr. CuLLEn’s. But they 
aggravate their provocations, they play into the hands of 
their enemies by doing their best to make it impossible for 
any calm man to sympathize with their sufferings or comply 
with their requests. Englishmen in general heartily regret 
the past, and have no wish to deal with the difficult and 
complicated problem of Irish government otherwise than in 
a liberal and considerate spirit. Their one wish is that the 
Irish should be loyal subjects, prosperous citizens, and prac- 
tise the religion which their conscience commends to them ; 
but the hands of bigots and fanatics are strengthened when 
unjust complaints, false accusations, and immoderate demands 
are urged by a great Church authority. The violent Pro- 
testant party has no truer ally than Archbishop CuLLEn. 

But it is on the question of Italy that the ArcHBIsHOP 
displays the warmest feeling and the greatest ingenuity. 
He narrows down the sympathy which England takes in the 
Peninsula to the designing efforts of a few religious sectarians. 
It is Lord SHarressury and “ the British Evangelicals” who 
are the real promoters of the excitement. The hope felt in this 
country that Italians may succeed at last in obtaining their 
liberties is only “another illustration of hypocrisy and bigotry 
“ acting under the mask ofa desire to put down oppression and 
“ support the rights of man.” In this “vile combination,” 
statesmen of various schools have taken part in “ a disgrace- 
ful rivalry for the adherence of fanatics.” “ It is not hatred 
“ of oppression or love of freedom that animates them, but. 


“a virulent hatred of the Catholic Church, and of that rock 
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“on which it stands, and will stand for ever.” With such 
persons it is of course almost in vain for so mild and dis- 
passionate a reasoner as Archbishop CULLEN to attempt an 
explanation. His gentle spirit shrinks from the rude 
contact of such uncongenial dispositions. “They are 
“persons blinded with passion, inaccessible to reason, 
“who appear to have nothing in view but to inflict 
“a wound upon the head of the Church.” For the 
enlightenment of the faithful, however, he proceeds to re- 
move some prevailing misconceptions on the condition of 
Italy in general and the Roman States in particular. The 
Romagna, it appears, is quite a little paradise—with here and 
there perhaps a passing trouble, an occasional sin, a murmur 
of discontent, just enough to keep its rejoicing population 
from becoming too enamoured of their happy home, and to 
remind them that, charming as it is, this world is, after all, 
“ a place of exile and banishment, where man’s lot is to suffer.” 
Poverty and crime are both recognised as existing facts by 
Christianity, so that it would hardly be in good taste for the 


‘ Holy Father absolutely to exterminate them. Then, as to 


the alleged disaffection, and the necessity of foreign troops to 
guard this tender parent among his loving children, it is too 
true. Even in the Romagna “the children of Adam are 
“tainted with evil and prone to disobedience.” But it is 
partial—a mere trifle. “It does not extend to any conside- 
“rable part of the inhabitants, and what is more, owes its 
“origin to foreign interference, and to the intrigues and 
“ emissaries of secret and Bible societies, and frequently to 
“English money.” Turning to Piedmont, what a spectacle 
that unhappy country presents! Well may it stickle at its 
share of the Austrian debt! That rebellious Vicror Em- 
MANUEL, that crafty Cavour, have betrayed her to her ruin. 
“Twelve years ago she was happy and flourishing, and is now 
“almost reduced to a state of utter destitution and bank- 
“yuptcy, and groaning under a fearful despotism.” Unhappy 
Sardinia! She is probably too enfeebled to groan loud enough 
for us to hear—otherwise we might think the ARCHBISHOP a 
little rash in this brilliant sketch of contemporary history. 
“A Catholic Primate and Delegate Apostolic” may be 
accustomed to address audiences who take his word against 
the evidence of their own senses; but to the heretical 
understanding it does seem extraordinary how, with the 
plain facts of the case giving him the lie at every sen- 
tence, a religious teacher can go on, column after column, 
with his confidence unrufiled by a single misgiving as to the 
transparency of his misrepresentations or the credulity of his 
hearers. We commend to his notice a question in the Em- 
PEROR’S speech at Bordeaux, which has the merit of bringing 
the controversy to a single issue :—“ When our army shall 
“ be withdrawn (from Rome), will it leave behind anarchy, 
“ terror, or peace ?” 

Till Archbishop Cutten is provided with a satisfactory 
reply, he should be rather less vehement in his descriptions 
of the felicities of the Romagna; and with regard to the 
Government of which he is so resolute a champion, he could 
not do better than follow the Emprror’s advice to his brother 
dignitary,and resolve, “instead of appealing to ardent passions, 
“to search with calmness for truth, and to pray to Provi- 
“dence to enlighten both people and Sovereign upon the 
“ wise exercise of their rights, as well as upon the extent of 
“ their duties.” 


DOCKYARD MANAGEMENT. 


T was impossible that the Admiralty Committee, whose 
Report we noticed last week, should rest content with 
exposing the profligate waste of public money which has 
gone on from time immemorial in the dockyards, without 
endeavouring to point out the defects of management which 
caused the mischief, and to suggest some expedients for 
checking future extravagance. They have entered very 
fully into all the details of dockyard work, and for the first 
time the public may learn what really goes on in those 
mysterious establishments. The great problem of every 
manufacturing establishment is to get work of first-rate 
quality done at a fair price. There is always, of course, some 
risk of sacrificing quality to cheapness, or else of obtaining 
excellence at an extravagant cost. Men paid by the piece 
are under a strong temptation to scamp their work, while 
day labourers are pretty certain,.if they can, to do less for 
their money than they would do under the stimulus of task 
work. Each of these difficulties has to be met by super- 
vision, and there is no reason why this should not be done as 
effectually in a public as in a private establishment, 


In the dockyards three different systems of working 


are in use. One is simply day-work—the shipwrights 
being employed, under supervision, at the fixed wages of 
4s. 6d. a day. Another plan is to pay the men for the 
quantity of work done according to a certain scale, which 
assigns what is supposed to be a proper price for almost 
every imaginable item of shipwright’s work. When this 
method is used, a staff of inspectors and measurers take 
down the quantity of work done by each gang, whose wages 
are then calculated according to the measurement scale of 
prices. This is called, in dockyard slang, “ task and job work, 
“ unlimited earnings.” The third method is what is termed 
“ task and job work, limited earnings.” The basis of it is time 
work at the regular 4s, 6d. a day. But, to ensure industry, 
the men are followed by the measuring-staff; and if the 
work done proves to be worth less than a day’s wages, the 
pay is proportionately reduced, though, if it measures more 
than 4s. 6d., the excess is not paid to the men, but is so 
much clear gain to the establishment. This is the pet 
system of the dockyard authorities; and if its effects were 
not more than neutralized by the imperfections of the 
measurement and the astuteness of the men, it might be 
pronounced a very smart contrivance for defrauding the 
workmen for the good of their country. The returns ob- 
tained by the Committee from the various dockyards decide 
little as to the comparative merits of these three systems. 
All have been about equally unsuccessful ; for, which- 
ever method has been in vogue, there has been no approach 
to uniformity in the tonnage cost of labour even on similar 
ships, and the average outlay has been enormously greater 
than it would have been in a private yard. For example, on 
twenty-five ships built in 1844 and 1845 by day-work, the 
expenditure for labour varied from 3/. 8s. to 7/. 158. per ton— 
the average cost of those which were not fitted for sea being 
4/. 118. It is a characteristic circumstance that the cheapest 
ship of all was completely fitted at the price of 3/. 8s., while 
the outlay of 7/. 158, was exclusive of fittings. But, in the 
dockyards, pay and work seem often to be in an inverse ratio. 

Another table is given of the expenditure on eight unfitted 
ships built since 1854 on the system we have described, of 
day-pay checked by subsequent measurement. The range 
there is from 3/. 18. to 6/. 9s. per ton—the average being 
4l. 5s. These figures show the same excessive fluctuations, 
and about the same average cost, as the others; but a more 
recent comparison seems less favourable to the scheme of 
payment by time. The Mersey was built at Chatham, for the 
most part under check measurement, for 3/. 19s. a ton; 
while the sister-ship, Orlando cost, at Pembroke, chiefly on 
Cay-pay, as much as 5/. 4s. But no inference can be drawn 
from such figures, for it is just as likely that the next pair 
of frigates built may show a contrast equally startling in the 
opposite direction. The unexplained fluctuations in outlay 
exceed so greatly any that can be ascribed to this or that 
system, that the only general law which can be deduced 
from the very large mass of details contained in the Report 
is, that it costs much less to build a ship at Chatham than 
in any other yard, and that Woolwich work is perhaps the 
most expensive of all. Local differences of cost and needless 
variations in the same dockyard are both intelligible on the 
hypothesis that the excess above the minimum is in great 
part due to careless supervision. No other explanation can 
possibly be given why two similar ships, when paid for by 
measurement, should not cost precisely the same sum, As 
this is not the case, nor nearly the case, it follows, of neces- 
sity, that the work measured and paid for is not inden- 
tical with the work done. Whether this arises in general 
from the measurers being deceived by the men, or colluding 
with them, or from the unmanageable intricacy of the 
scale of prices, which embraces nearly 5000 minute items 
of shipwrights’ work, it is not very easy to decide. Wil- 
ful deception has been occasionally proved ; and one sin- 
gular fact is adduced to show that wholesale fraud must 
at one time have been practised. In 1822 the scale of 
prices was lowered twenty per cent., but after the reduction 
ships cost quite as much to build as before, and the Com- 
mittee not unnaturally infer that, by some hocus pocus, the 
same quantity of work was made to measure twenty per 
cent. more than before, so as to compensate the men for the 
niggardly policy of the Government. Even in the absence 
of fraud, there does seem to be an amount of intricacy in the 
measuring process, as actually practised, which baffles all 
attempts at accuracy. Two ships exactly alike, the Cad- 
mus and the Pearl, were built by task-work, and the 
Committee took the pains to examine the details of the 
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measurement, If the process had been carried on with 
perfect accuracy, there ought to have appeared equal 
quantities of each item of work in both cases. But so 
mysterious is the measuring art, that the work on the 
Pearl is made up of about 1000 items, one-third of which 
are not entered at all in the accounts of the Cadmus, but in 
lieu of them a number of different items are charged, which 
in their turn do not appear in account against the Pearl. 
The number of exactly identical items in the two cases is 
just twenty-three out of about 1000. Perhaps it is not so 
surprising, after all, that the one ship should have cost a few 
thousands more than the other. 

While everything else in the Dockyards seems to obey no 
sort of law, there is one particular in which the most beau- 
tiful regularity may be observed, and that is the earnings of 
the workmen. When the men are working by time, subject 
to check measurement, they almost always earn just enough 
to make their 4s. 6d. safe. A margin of 2d. or 3d. beyond 
this amount is seldom exceeded, and the quantity of 
work is almost exactly the same in the longest day 
of summer and the shortest of winter. The men evi- 
dently know how to reckon up the measurements which they 
will be able to give in, and when they have once earned 
their day’s wages, they very naturally decline to do more 
work for nothing. There is the same uniformity when 
they are put on unlimited earnings. The scale of prices 
is supposed to be fixed so that a man working his utmost 
may be able to earn 6s. a day. If it were found 
that, on any particular kind of work, an industrious work- 
man could make much more than this amount, the price of 
the item would be instantly cut down. The men, of course, 
know this ; and they are too wise to kill the goose with 
the golden eggs. They make their earnings fluctuate accord- 
ingly within a few pence of 6s. a day, and the authorities are 
delighted to find how accurately their scale of prices is 
adjusted. Now and then a workman falls into the blunder 
of doing too much ; and an instance is recorded of a man 
who earned, by measurement work, on an easy item, 248. 
in a single day. Other prices are just as much too low ; 
and there is one item on which it is said to be impossible 
for a diligent man to make 2s. by a day’s work. 

The conclusion of the Committee is that the whole mea- 
surement system is a delusion—that it fails to show the real 
amount of work done, and that, even if it did, there are no 
means of testing the correctness of the prices attached to 
each item of work. As a substitute for it, they suggest that 
the labour on each ship should be paid for at a fixed rate per 
ton for every stage through which the vessel is advanced. 
‘Something like this is done by private builders, but it is 
generally accompanied by a system of letting out the work 
by contracts aud sub-contracts, which necessarily implies that 
the workmen are the servants or partuers of the contractors 
for the work, and not the established staff retained by the 
ship-builder himself. Another objection urged by Mr. Cuat- 
FIELD is that this plan would make it very difficult to shift 
gangs of men from one piece of work to another as the exi- 
gencies of the service might require. The Committee, how- 
ever, are very strongly bent upon giving a trial to what they 
call the private-trade method of working by the ton, and 
they may be right in thinking it preferable both to day- 
work and to measurement work as practised in the 
dockyards, But there seems to be much sense in Mr. 
CuatFIELD’s observation that the figures on which the 
Committee rely to prove the fallacies of the measuring 
system prove much more which cannot be charged to this 
particular device. ‘They show,” he says, “such discrepancies 
“both as to the value of materials and labour per ton for 
“ building ships at different and at the same yards, that it 
“ seems impossible to reconcile the apparent anomalies.” The 
Committee, in fact, only show that the measuring system, 
as worked by the various officers of the dockyards, has 
broken down. Mr, Cuatrie.p, himself a master shipwright, 
admits that the plan has not been properly worked ; but he 
does not ascribe the failure to the system itself. It is not 
unlikely that the new scheme of working by the ton, if 
“not properly carried out,” might fail as signally as the 
present methods ; and we should be inclined to think that 
almost any system, whether one of payment by piece-work 
on the large scale, or by measurement of details, or even by 
time, might be worked efficiently by officers who really under- 
stood their business. What Mr. CHarrre.p terms “ irrecon- 
“ cileable anomalies” have appeared from one end to the other 
of the accounts ; yet the Committee say that “ they cannot 
“find that their comparisons as to the cost of ships haye 


“ ever before been made, or that the subject has been brought 
“ under the notice of the Board.” If anomalies in accounts 
are never looked for, they are apt to grow vigorously in the 
dark, A tradesman who never opened his books to ascertain 
how much he paid for goods er labour would, no doubt, have 
a very extraordinary ledger to produce in Basinghall-street ; 
and no one who was aware of the unfortunate bankrupt’s 
habitual indifference to the anomalies of his accounts would 
think it necessary to look for any further defects of system 
to account for his disasters. The system of the dockyards is 
possibly faulty enough, but it has not had fair play. What- 
ever else inay be wrong, the primary cause of the extra- 
vagance which the Committee has exposed is the apathetic 
neglect of those whose duty it was to watch for and to check 
the waste of public money. 

The Committee themselves have not shut their eyes to 
this fact. They say that the Dockyard officers have devoted 
their attention too exclusively to excellence and rapidity of 
work, and have too much overlooked the cost of production. 
The remedy which they propose is one which we have always 
insisted on. They recommend that the cost of every ship, 
and the balance-sheets of the manufacturing departments, 
should be printed annually with the Navy Estimates, and 
circulated to all the Dockyards. By this means, they say, 
“ officers who produced the work at the cheapest rate would 
“ have credit for it ; and any officer who allowed the work 
“of his department to cost too much would be brought to 
“account. Private manufacturers, also, would have an 
“ opportunity of judging whether the Government works 
“ were conducted satisfactorily or not, and would check any 
“ excessive cost.” Sir BALDWIN WALKER admits that such 
accounts might easily be furnished ; and though it is now 
proved that Dockyard officers never trouble themselves to 
inquire how much money they are spending, they will scarcely 
complain if the House of Commons shows a little more curi- 
osity on so important a subject. 


SPAIN AND MOROCCO. 


W HATEVER promises or concessions may be made by 

the Moorish authorities, it is not likely that the 
Spanish Government will allow the great force which it has 
collected to disperse without finding some opportunity for dis- 
playing its efficiency. The outages of the Riff pirates furnish 
a sufficient justification for war with the nominal Government 
which is probably altogether unable to control them. It 
requires no curious investigation of public law to prove that 
any Power has a right to put down piracy, and that Spain, 
as the nearest neighbour of the Moors, is specially charged 
with the duty of repressing their lawless excesses, Any at- 
tempt, therefore, to interfere with the proposed expedition 
must be dictated by collateral motives, and it ought to be 
accompanied by a candid admission that the enterprise is in 
itself legitimate and justifiable. 

It is not, perhaps, surprising that the English Government 
should have watched the Spanish preparations with un- 
easiness. The last expedition against Mediterranean pirates 
resulted in the establishment of French dominion in Africa, 
and it is certainly not impossible that the Power which has 
so long held Ceuta and the neighbouring strongholds should 
contemplate an extension of its territory in Africa, Expe- 
rience proves that weak and semi-barbarous Governments 
are safe, if not convenient, neighbours; and the Moorish 
markets which supply Gibraltar are to be relied upon 
chiefly because they are unaffected by the political compli- 
cations and theories of Europe. It would not be difficult 
to show that, in this respect, the interests of Spain corre- 
spond with the prudential wishes of England. ‘The inhabi- 
tants of a country which is still half peopled and imperfectly 
cultivated can derive little benefit from superfiuous posses- 
sions beyond the seas which will never pay the expense of 
defending them. 

There are other reasons, however, besides a dislike to the 
establishment of a Spanish Algeria in the Straits, which may 
have induced the English Government to interpose its good 
offices between the expected belligerents. The preparations 
which have been made by land and sea are said to be unac- 
countably formidable, and it is thought that the fleet and 
army may be intended for ulterior and more dangerous pur- 
poses, As the suspicion is probably unfounded, it ought to 
be suppressed ; and if it was supported by any plausible show 
of colour, it should be still more carefully kept out of sight. 
Among the many blessings which the Imperial restorer of 
order has conferred upon Europe, one of the most obvious is 
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a general uncertainty as to the probabilities of peace and 
war. For nearly half-a-century the ambitious and warlike 
statecraft of former times seemed to have become obsolete. 
The Great Powers really wished to remain at peace among 
themselves, and it was only at the close of a long reign that 
the hopeofimpunity induced the Emperor NicHo.as toattempt 
an attack on the independence of Turkey. Both England 
and Russia blundered into the war in consequence of a per- 
verse misunderstanding; but the attack on Austria in the 
spring of the present year was deliberately planned and 
carried out in the absence of al] shadow or pretext of provo- 
cation. It is from the same quarter that danger is still 
apprehended whenever any unusual movement takes place 
in any part of Europe. When the English Ministers depre- 
cate the unusual energy of Spain, they virtually express a 
doubt whether their cordial and faithful ally may not be 
preparing another aggressive war in concert with another 
subordinate ally. Gibraltar lies near the rendezvous of the 
expedition; and if France were to pick a quarrel with 
England, and equip a powerful fleet at Toulon, it is evident 
that a serious attack on the great fortress might be regarded 
as imminent. The combination is probably altogether 
imaginary; and if it were really contemplated it would be 
idle to remonstrate against it. A fortress such as Gibraltar 
ought to depend on its guns and on the vigilance of its 
garrison, and not on the ingenuity of diplomatists in pro- 
tecting it from attack. If the place is worth holding, it 
ought to be tenable long enough to allow the English 
fleets from almost all parts of the world to be brought 
together for its relief. The possible risk of a siege 
affords no reasonable excuse for a protest against the Spanish 
expedition to Morocco, The presence of the English flag on 
the shores of Spain is unavoidably distasteful ; and it would 
become odious if it were used as a pretext for any excep- 
tional interference with the independence of the national 
licy. 

As to the designs of France, it is useless to be always 
erying “ wolf,” although the wolf itself may perhaps sooner 
or later appear. The schemes of even the most systematic 
intriguers are always incomplete, conditional, and dependent 
on time and opportunity. A league with Spain against 
England may possibly have passed before the mind of the 
French Emperor as a combination which at some future 
time might be feasible and advantageous, but it is absurd 
to assume that the Spanish armaments indicate the ap- 
proaching consummation of sucha project. There is no reason 
to suppose that, in endeavouring to reassert its former 
position in Europe, an ancient Monarchy is prepared at once 
to become the instrument of a formidable neighbour. The 
main object of the Spanish preparations against the Moors is 
probably to demonstrate at home and abroad the increase of 
strength and prosperity which has been produced by a long 
internal peace. If the finances are really flourishing, 
if the army and navy have become effective, an enter- 
prise which may afford an opportunity of recovering the 
respect of Europe cannot be thought unworthy of a patriotic 
statesman. Many impartial witnesses are of opinion that the 
resources of Spain have increased in the last ten years with 
unprecedented rapidity ; and there is always a probability of 
such a recovery when internal order has been maintained 
for some years in a country which had been previously suf- 
fering from anarchy, civil war, and the grossest forms of mis- 
government. ‘The secularization of vast estates formerly held 
in mortmain must alone have added largely to the public 
wealth; and, notwithstanding all the contemptible palace 
revolutions which have followed in frequent succession, agri- 
culture and trade have for a whole generation been exempt 
from the disturbance of war. With a large and compact ter- 
ritory, a settled Government, and a homogeneous population, 
there is no substantial reason why Spain should not occupy 
her former place among the principal States of Europe. 
There has, indeed, been a long period of obscurity and degra- 
dation; but a part of a century bears but a small proportion 
to the life of a nation. At the death of Puiip VI. Spain 
was probably as weak and as wretched as at the time when 
IsaBe.a IT. attained her majority ; yet, in the single reign of 
Cuartes III., the army and navy became once more formid- 
able, the population largely increased, and the Kine himself 
took no insignificant part in the politics of his time. Even in 
the days of Crartes LV. and of Gopoy, although the army was 
utterly demoralized, the Spanish contingent under Gravina 
formed the most effective portion of the fleet which contended 
against Netson at Trafalgar. It was from the want, not of 
men or of material, but of institutions, of rulers, and of 


generals, that NapoLEon was able to overrun the Peninsula 
and to hold it till his armies were driven out by WELLINGTON, 

If* national regeneration is really taking place, it is de- 
sirable for both countries that Spain should become the cordial 
ally of England. Marshal O’DonNeEtt cannot fail to understand 
that a wanton coalition with France inan aggressive war would 
undo the work which he has carried on after inheriting it from 
his predecessors. The sympathies, or rather the antipathies, 
of the people, are probably divided between their former in- 
vader and their former ally; and it would be absurdly im- 
prudent to enter into a wrongful quarrel by uselessly 
opposing the pretensions which naturally revive with re- 
turning prosperity. It is by no means desirable that the 
most turbulent State in Europe should be surrounded on all 
sides by neighbours too helpless to prevent or to punish en- 
croachment. It is not even certain that the admission of a 
new vote into the councils of Europe might not tend to pro- 
mote public tranquillity by increasing the majority against 
any contumacious dissentient. At present, one-half of 
Western Europe undertakes, at its own expense, the regula- 
tion of the whole both in war and peace. If Spain and 
Northern Italy were enabled to assume the same rank with 
Prussia, the theory, at least, of national representation would 
be rendered far more consistent. It would perhaps be more 
convenient to England that the renewed vigour of the nation 
should have been displayed at a greater distance from Gib- 
raltar ; but, on the whole, it is well to acquiesce with a good 
grace in an undertaking which, in its ostensible purpose, is 
by no means unjustifiable. 


INDIAN FINANCIAL MEASURES. 


T is very difficult to form a judgment here of the prudence 
of the financial measures adopted in India, but the tone 
of the recent news from Calcutta is certainly calculated to 
suggest uneasy misgivings. When sudden spasmodic efforts 
follow a long period of inaction, it is natural to suspect that 
they represent something very different from the results of 
mature deliberation. All the circumstances which have pre- 
ceded and attended the stringent measure of taxation which 
is now the law for all the millions of our Eastern subjects, 
tend to confirm the suspicion that this new exhibition of 
vigour is regarded, even by its authors, as a hazardous experi- 
ment. For more than a year Lord Canninc has been goaded 
by the home authorities into extreme courses. For many 
months a license or income-tax has been announced as under 
consideration. The original draft of the Bill, which was cal- 
culated to bring in a revenue of 1,500,000/., must have been 
prepared with abundant deliberation ; and yet, at the last 
instant, the scheme received a portentous extension. The 
maximum of the tax has been raised from 5ol. to 500/., and its 
sweep in the opposite direction has been enlarged so as to reach 
every man who earns as much as 5d. a-day. The expected re- 
ceipts, estimated at not less than 4,000,000/. a-year, may 
have offered an irresistible temptation to a bankrupt 
Government, but if a tax so extensive as this is necessary 
and practicable, we should have felt more easy as 
to the consequences of the measure if it had not been a 
sudden afterthought, passed on a few days’ notice, in direct 
opposition to the policy which had been sanctioned almost to 
the last moment. The attempt to save the salaries of officials 
from the operation of the impost has, it is true, been aban- 
doned, in deference to the unanimous protest of the Legis- 
lative Council ; but the mere fact that such a project was 
entertained, and for a long time obstinately persisted in, does 
not increase the confidence one would wish to feel in the 
temper and the wisdom of the Indian Government. 

There is something quite appalling in the idea of a direct tax 
upon poor creatures who are earning less than a quarter of the 
wages of the lowest class of English labourers. It may be 
that the necessities of the State and the poverty of the great 
mass of the people render it impossible to exempt even the 
lowest from contribution; but to bear a visible direct 
tax requires more philosophy than to submit to some small 
increase in the cost of the necessaries of life. It has always 
been thought prudent to disguise the burdens of the lowest 
classes under the form of customs and excise, and even with- 
out the new tax, every human being in India was forced to 
give his mite to the Government in the shape of an extra 
price for the salt which he consumed. An increase in this 
duty and a tax upon tobacco have both been suggested as 
convenient methods for extracting further contributions 
from the poorest of the poor. Both of these projects have 
been, rightly or wrongly, condemned by many experienced 
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Indian officials, as unjust and oppressive burdens on a class 
who have scarcely the means to support existence. But, 
burdensome and grievous as they might be, they could not 
possibly excite half the discontent which will be roused by 
the visit of a tax-gatherer to demand his two or three 
rupees from unclad wretches, to whom the amount of the 
tax will represent the means of subsistence for as many 
weeks, If a poll-tax as unsparing as this is found easy of 
collection, the experiment will prove how completely the 
events of the last war have crushed the spirit of the Indian 
population, On the wealthier classes the tax, though 
heavy and unaccustomed, is unquestionably just, and if the 
Government feels itself strong enough to enforce payment, 
we know no reason why it should spare the rich bankers and 
traders who have so long enjoyed the gratuitous protection 
of English power. But the whole measure savours so much 
of precipitation and rashness that nothing but complete suc- 
cess will be an adequate justification. If the accounts of 
what passed in the Council are to be relied on, the author of 
the Bill exhibited so much weakness in his defence of the 
obnoxious exemption contained in the original draft as to 
shake all the trust which might otherwise be placed in the 
local knowledge which he must be presumed to possess. 
Officials, he said, were to be tax-free, but then they were to 
pay at least an equivalent in the reduction of their salaries. 
This is almost like saying that their exemption was de- 
signed, not really as a benefit to them, but only to 
cover them with the odium which attaches to a favoured 
class. To relieve them from an otherwise universal bur- 
den would have been an intelligible, if an unjust, policy ; 
but to make them contribute their full quota of the tax under 
another name, and at the same time to induce the over-bur- 
dened natives to believe that Englishmen were unfairly 
favoured, was about as ingenious a scheme for making our race 
detested as the greatest enemy of English rule could have de- 
vised. Happily the Council, though compelled to pass the 
“tremendous Bill” against which they protested, were strong 
enough to expunge its most fatal clause, and Indian officials 
will share with Parsee merchants and Hindoo sweepers the 
pleasures of an income-tax of 7d. in the pound. 

If, in practice, the tax is not rigorously exacted from the 
poor, it may even yet prove an equitable and not intolerable 
assessment on the wealthier classes ; but if the letter of the 
law is to be strictly enforced, the wished for reduction of 
the European army may have to be postponed indefinitely. 
The Zimes, with its usual reckless versatility, rejoices that 
the firmness of Parliament in withholding the aid of English 
credit has forced Lord Canninc into an experiment which— 
as its Correspondent pleasantly puts the case—will either save 
the finances or preduce universal insurrection, Politicians of 
a less dashing school may doubt the wisdom of setting the 
stability of our Empire on the cast of a die; and even 
constant readers, who are forgetful of the influence of the 
Long Vacation, may be puzzled to understand how the refusal 
of the Imperial guarantee, which was branded as besotted 
folly in July, should so soon have become an act of commend- 
able firmness. Of all the wild theories hazarded about India, 
the idea of stimulating its officials by artificial embarrass- 
ments is the most preposterous, A trifling difficulty may 
sometimes be useful to rouse the torpid energies of rulers 
whom constant prosperity has enervated. But even the re- 
lief which the consolidation of the debt might afford would 
leave a sufficiently formidable deficit ; and it is just possible 
that a pressure too severe to be endured may foster reckless 
experiments as a relief from a prospect full of blank despair. 
There are ugly symptoms about this last scheme of taxation, 
which indicate something of this temper in the Calcutta 
Government. It is possible that these impressions may 
be removed by more exact accounts of the Bill which has 
been passed, and by the moderation with which its 
enactments may be enforced. Meanwhile it is only right to 
suspend any absolute judgment on the merits of a policy 
which may possibly prove to be more judicious and less 
oppressive than present appearances would lead one to 
suppose. The news certainly presents a strange contrast to 
Mr, Wi1son’s theories of enriching the Treasury by petting 
the natives. It would be interesting to hear the criticism 
which the CHANCELLOR must have in store for those who 
have so boldly forestalled his functions; but it is more 
satisfactory to find that he has been prudent enough to 
withhold his opinion, and has managed to deliver an address to 
his constituents at Devonport full of unexceptionable remarks 
on domestic and European politics, without a single compro- 
mising observation on the subject of his future duties, ‘The 


Indian Income-tax may greatly diminish some of the difficul- 
ties which he will have to face ; but it will task all his philo- 
sophy and acuteness so to work the new machinery as to 
replenish the Exchequer without oppressing and exasperating 
the people on whose good-will and prosperity he professes to 
build his hopes of restoring order to the finances of India, 


GERMAN POLITICS. 


LIBERAL movement which, superficially at least, de- 

pends for success on the recognition and guidance 
afforded it by Princes, is sure to advance very slowly and 
very tortuously. The agitation in favour of a reconstruction 
of the Germanic Confederation has been so far fortunate that 
it is no longer despised or passed over in silence ; but the 
Duke of Saxe-Copure, whose countenance brought it into 
notice, has naturally incurred the censure of the great State 
to which all reforms are equally distasteful and dangerous. 
Austria, through Count Recupere, has administered a re- 
proof to the Duke, and has accused him of fostering 
schemes the ultimate aim of which can tend to nothing 
except the humiliation of Austria. The Duke was able 
to shelter himself under the double cloak of his irre- 
sponsibility as a Sovereign Prince, and of the very vague 
words in which the address to him was framed and his 
answer to it was couched. It is true, and every one knows 
it to be true, that the party who wish for a change wish also 
to reduce the authority and influence of Austria. But there 
is nothing expressly to indicate this in the terms of the pro- 
posal for a new Federal organization. The Duke of Saxe- 
Cosure was therefore quite at liberty to give the bearers of the 
address to him afriendly reception. Thesovereignty, also, which 
he might not object to abandon if his dreams of a united 
Germany could be realized, may as well be made use of 
while it lasts ; and it was an obvious reply to the Austrian 
Circular that, if the Emperor of Austria had any complaint 
to make, he might write himself to make it. Prussia has 
also had the benefit of receiving the opinion of Austria on 
the proposed reform, and has replied, as might have been ex- 
pected, that its perfect confidence in the character of the 
Duke of Saxe-Copure prevented its supposing that any 
harm was meant. 

All these Circulars and replies are utterly insignificant, 
except so far as they fix the position of the reforming 
States towards Austria. The real motive force lies not 
in the Cabinets of Princes, but in the opinion of Northern 
Germany. The representatives of the Reform movement 
have already attained the distinction that attends on the 
victims of a petty and ineffectual persecution. They met at 
Frankfort, and were proceeding very satisfactorily, when the 
municipal authorities of the city were reminded that no 
political meetings were to be held in a town that was 
the chosen centre of the Confederation. That the movement 
was not unpopular in Frankfort may be gathered from 
the fact that a considerable portion of the leaders belonged 
to the place ; but the authorities had no choice. The warning 
was given, and the Reformers have had to retire into 
Westphalia. There they hope to continue their delibe- 
rations. We cannot find that their enemies have anything 
worse to say of them than that about one-fifth of them 
are editors or professors. This is, for Germany, a very small 
proportion ; and that four-fifths of any assembly of volunteer 
Reformers should be unconnected with the two callings 
that are most easily entered by clever men interested in 
politics, seems much more remarkable than that one-fifth 
should be drawn from these sources. The composition of the 
association, and the very various quarters of Germany from 
which it comes, make it clear that the thought of 
federal reform has sunk into the minds of persons of different 
classes, callings, and traditions. But no association can 
contribute, except partially and indirectly, to such a 
change as the destruction and remodelling of an organi- 
zation affecting twenty reigning Princes and forty millions 
of men. The Reform movement is not due toa Reform 
League, but to the lesson which Germans generally have 
drawn from the history of the late war. In the moment 
of trial the Confederation broke down. It had not suffi- 
cient vitality to relieve Prussia from the necessity of 
acting for herself; but it had just sufficient vitality to 
make it very difficult for Prussia to take advantage of the 
resources which Germany offered her. The patched-up 
Peace of Villafranca has for the time saved the Confedera- 
tion ; but although the conservatism of the country wili do 


‘ its utmost to prevent a great change, an institution which 
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has once failed signally in the eyes of all men is irrevocably 
doomed to perish sooner or later. 

Two causes, besides the hostility of Austria, tend ta keep 
things as they are. The Court of Berlin is naturally 
disinclined to give any very open sanction to projects by 
which Prussia is to receive a great increase of power ; 
and the Recent has many personal reasons for discounte- 
nancing the ardour of his self-elected friends. He considers, 
probably, that all projects for a reform of the Confederation 
have hitherto been far too much bound up with the general 
programme of the Democratic party, and he has all the 
feelings against a Democratic programme which are natural 
to an old soldier, a reigning Monarch, and a warm friend of 
the Emperor of Russia. He may see that the day must 
come when the Confederation will be broken up and Prussia 
rise to a more acknowledged and unfettered leadership than 
she possesses at present; but there is a great difference be- 
tween a general political anticipation and personal manceuvres 
for a personal advantage. ‘The virtues, as well as the preju- 
dices, of the Recent are therefore in the way of his pushing 
on the cause which the Reformers have at heart. Buta still 
greater obstacle in their path is the opposition of what are 
technically known as the Kingdoms, Bavaria, Saxony, and 
Hanover do not approve of any plan by which they are to be 
absorbed either in Austria or Prussia, They think them- 
selves too big fish to be swallowed decently like the tiny 
Duchies which form the remainder of the German States. 
They are, however, aware that the Confederation cannot last ; 
and they are, therefore, always busy with new schemes of their 
own. Their projects all come to the same end. There are to be 
three Powers in Germany—Austria, Prussia, and the remain- 
ing States under the guidance of the Kingdoms. All sorts of 
fanciful contrivances are imagined to carry out an idea to which 
it isso obviously impossible to givea practical shape. There 
are schemes for a Federal Court,schemes for a Federal military 
system, schemes for a Federal Commander in time of peace. 
These plans emanate from persons belonging to the different 
Governments that are influenced by these common hopes and 
fears; and it is worth observing that this time it is from 
Governments, or at least from the governing classes, that 
unpractical and pedantic proposals come, while the changes 
advocated by the reformers are based on an historical ground. 
In the final adjustment of the Confederation the jealousy 
felt by the Kingdoms towards Prussia is sure to find some ex- 
pression, but we may be quite certain that none of the paper 
schemes of reform with which these Governments busy them- 
selves can ever come to any issue whatever. The existing 
Confederation, although it has done excellent service in its 
time, has its transparent deficiencies ; but it is a masterpiece 
of practical wisdom as compared with a plan for adminis- 
tering Germany by means of a tripartite Federal authority, 
so contrived that the bigger small States could unite to make 
Prussia as powerless as possible. 

The Duke of Saxz-Cosure declares that, so far from being 
unwilling that Germany should assist Austria in the late 
war, he was using every effort to procure her effectual assis- 
tance, when he was stopped by the Peace of Villafranca. 
There is not the slightest reason to doubt his sincerity. With 
scarcely an exception, the minor German States were in 
favour of going to war if Austria was threatened with any 
danger to her lines of defence. The fact is, that Germany, 
unless united, is very weak, and offers an easy prey either 
to a French or a Russian invader. The North Germans can 
therefore never afford to break with Austria, or to neglect 
her when in danger ; and Prussia, while choosing her path 
in the field of purely German politics, has always to keep 
before her mind the very probable contingency of a foreign 
war. When in England we hear of plans for giving Prussia 
the acknowledged leadership of Germany, we must remember 
that Prussia has alarmingly good grounds for thinking that 
she is to be. the next victim of French aggression. The 
partisans of the Emperor long ago proclaimed that it was the 
intention of their master to work off Austria first, and then 
Prussia. Ifthe war had been prolonged this year, Prussia 
would have joined Austria, and thus established a claim on 
Austria in case she herself is attacked. But France may 
manage to have another short war, and may find Prussia for 
the moment as isolated as Austria. The consciousness of the 
great danger to which she is thus exposed will, we may be 
sure, prevent Prussia from allowing the movement for Federal 
Reform to become a ground for ill-feeling between herself 
and the Power on whom, in her hour of danger, she will 
most rely. The war has also disclosed the very great peril 
in which Austria now stands. The world knows as well 


as she knows that her existence is at stake. Her provinces 
have shown a spirit which it will be very difficult for her to 
subdue, and which, if not subdued, must lead to her disruption, 
or to her undergoing an entire transformation. She may lose 
Hungary and her Eastern provinces, in which case the leader- 
ship of Germany would be practically settled, as Austria would 
be little more than a second-rate Power. Or she may be the 
head of a group of provinces having a distinct existence of 
their own, in which case she would be no longer able to dispose 
of her non-German forces to maintain her German interests, 
The time, therefore, is evidently not come for any change in 
the present Federal system. Some arrangements may pos- 
sibly be made in order to render the resources of the Con- 
federation more immediately available in case of war ; but 
until Prussia is released from the fear of a French war, and 
the internal constitution of Austria is settled, there can be 
no Federal change on a large scale or likely to be perma- 
nently acceptable. The Reformers are quite right to work 
in the direction in which the change must come when it does 
come, but the hour is not yet arrived when they can hope to 
see the reward of their labours. 


LORD CANNING AND THE INDIAN CIVIL SERVANTS. 


\HE great Libro dOro of the old Indian Government is 
closed. Lord Cannine’s Minute celebrates in a 
dignified, and solemn, and almost monumental tone the 
services of men who for months carried their lives in their 
hands, and have deserved worthily of their country. We 
can quite believe that it would have been possible to express 
the cloge of those distinguished servants of the East India 
Company in language more elaborate, and with a rhetorical 
flow more impassioned. But it is better as it is. Like the 
long, monotonous procession on a Greek frieze, the heroes are 
simply paraded. They fill the temple, but attitude, gesture, 
and deeds are much the same ; and it is only by minute 
observation that any variety can be distinguished either in 
the men or in their great deeds, The statuesque character 
of this remarkable document is characteristic enough—its 
repose is suitable to the dignity of the subject. It was not so 
much by violent action and the tumultuous career of 
a heady fight that India was saved. No doubt the 
sweep of the avenging sword and the rapid march of CLYDE 
and his legions are not to be disparaged, but the work was 
done by the stern, compressed, Fabian energy of the brave 
defenders. When a single man held half a province by the 
mere sustaining, obstinate, cal ergy of his own will— 
when it was enough to rake fiery rebels and bloody- 
stained marauders of the Sepoy army feel that they were in 
the presence of a solitary civilian simply holding his post, as a 
rock against which all tumultsimply broke in impotent waves 
—there was practically an end of the mutiny. Of all the pages 
in the world’s history, those which relate to great defences, 
masterly retreats, and patient resistance to evil fortune are 
the most interesting. They display the higher moral quali- 
ties of man. To multiply examples would be impertinent and 
superfluous ; but—to take only one of the latest instances— 
the defence of Portugal by WELLINGTON was a much greater 
deed than the Netherlands campaign; and great as un- 
doubtedly were Napo.eon’s military powers, in bis greatest 
reverses in Russia he was certainly unequal to the calamity. 
He failed under his only real test of character, and showed 
his lack of that which alone constitutes true heroism. It 
is comparatively easier—at least, it requires a different and 
inferior range of qualities—to head an invading army than 
to defend a difficult post. Mere animal and physical courage 
is not the highest, nor nearly the highest, human excellence. 
And in estimating the great deeds of the Indian civil 
servants, we must bear in mind both how suddenly the 
storm fell upon them, and how entirely every official had 
to rely upon himself alone. Even numerical inferiority 
can, in certain emergencies, be made up for by superior 
intelligence, by definite and well-concerted arrangements, 
and by the mere bracing up of the nerves, and by that moral 
discipline which compels itself to great exertions in the ex- 
pectation and certainty of a coming struggle. This is the 
sort of courage which is displayed, and often very nobly, by the 
defenders in a regular siege. But this was not the courage of 
those who held India. It was asin the other deluge. Men were 
eating and drinking, marrying and giving in marriage. The 
tone of society was said to be lax, the climate was enervating, the 
whole moral being of the civilians might be expected to be un- 
strung. [t was under these conditions of social life that the tor- 
nadocaughtthem. Each man wasprobablyat his post ; but more 
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than halfa century of undisputed rule, the habit of despising 


elements of danger, an easy and often insolent contempt of 
the natives, and relations with the people which were of 
merely a fiscal nature, had given to each post held by judges, 
and commissioners, and collectors, if not an ornamental, still 
a mere routine character. Nota man of the whole service 
was trained for the coming trial, or even thought that the hour 
would come when his duties would be more severe or respon- 
sible than adjudging land claims and disputes. In its strict 
sense, responsibility was never present to the Indian mind. 
It was mere routine that was expected of the thinly-scattered 
officials. To incapacitate a man for answering sudden calls, 
few avocations can be imagined more certain to do their work 
than that of the Indian Civil Service. 

So, too, when the day of trial came, there were other and 
special difficulties which beset these great men. In every 
ordinary circumstance of human vicissitude, courage can be 
sustained, fortitude stimulated, hope kept alive by sympathy. 
As iron sharpeneth iron, so a man sharpeneth the counte- 
nance of his friends. Pasca said that the solitude of death 
was the bitterest pang of humanity ; and because one must 
die alone, the end of life is its heaviest trial. In India 
every man had the prolonged experience of this trial—every 
man was in the daily presence of death, and always alone. 
Each was flung back upon the narrow and disheartening 
sense of personal weakness and inexperience—there was nei- 
ther counsel nor sympathy in that great solitude. There 
was none of whom to ask advice, and on every man fell the 
weight, not only of new duties, but of duties calling out new 
habits of mind. For what was demanded from the civil 
servants ? Sudden judgment in emergencies, the display of 
that passive resistance which was to tell upon wild and 
excited communities—the defence of untenable stations and 
the task of organizing levies. They had for the first time to 
decide upon character in the midst of a wavering and disaf- 
fected community, where every servant might be a traitor and 
murderer. These were the very things which they least under- 
stood. They had to unlearn the habits of a whole life, and to 
make a fresh start in mind and duties at a single sudden call. 

Apart from the Civil servants themselves, whom the 
GovERNOR-GENERAL commits to the honourable care of their 
countrymen, there are two reflections which this public and 
private recognition of their services suggests. It was the 
Company’s service which made these men. Theirs are the 
old names connected with all the Indian traditions. It 
is in the second and third generation of Epmonstrones, and 
NICHOLLSEs, and GRAN nd Moneys, and Carwnacs, and 
Cotvins, and Tuckers, and Propyns, that their descendants 
now appear on the muster-roll of the defenders of India. 
What the fathers won the sons have retained ; and the same 
Honourable East India Company which appointed those who 
conquered India has produced those who have been more 
than its second conquerors. It may be that British energy, 
wherever called upon, would have made as good an answer, 
even had it not these ancestral recollections to fall back upon ; 
but it cannot be gainsaid that these men were the Company's 
servants. The faults of the Company’s government were 
the topics largely insisted upon a year or two ago—the answer 
of the Company is in the men whom it has produced. It 
is easy to say that the system did not make Sir Joun Law- 
RENCE, or Mr. Grant, or Mr. Hatuipay ; but it is quite as 
easy to say that it did make them, and it is indisputable 
that, whatever the vices of the system, those vices did not 
prevent their heroic achievements. It will be well for any 
model Government, single or double, or for any responsibility, 
divided or undivided, to produce such a series of facts as the 
defence of India. It was not Home Government and Imperial 
command that saved the Peninsula, but simply a system 
which we have destroyed in the very wantonness of rapine 
or despair. Anyhow, the best epitaph of the East India 
Company is Lord Cannine’s Minute. 

Nor ought the lesson to be thrown away in other quarters. 
The homesteads of England are about as well worth fighting 
for as the rice-swamps and indigo plantations of Hindostan ; 
and the same cast of moral qualities which saved India is 
not altogether wanting to retain England. There is not a 
village squire who may not be a Guspins. The interests 
at stake are at least as large, and an invasion of England, 
merely as an enterprise, has not half the chances of a universal 
Indian rebellion. The English newspapers are read at least 
in the influential quarters of France ; and Lord Cannino’s 
Minute is something for even Emperors—and for such 
— as can read—both to read, mark, learn, and inwardly 

gest. 


SCEPTICISM. 


HERE are several words and phrases expressing notions of 
great and permanent importance which have undergone a 
deflection of meaning in popular use that is much to be regretted, 
because the notion they ought to convey perishes out of the 
popular thought when the word or phrase has undergone this 
transmutation. One of the most conspicuous instances is that of 
“Scepticism.” Ordinarily, scepticism is taken as being synony- 
mous with disbelief. If a person is said to be a sceptie, without 
any further qualification, it is generally understood that he is a 
disbeliever in the Christian religion. We thus get two words to 
express what one of them sufficiently expressed before ; for unbe- 
liever, or its Latin equivalent “ infidel,” amply suffices to convey 
the notion of a person who considers that he is warranted in re- 


jecting evidence which satisfies other po. Scepticism pro- ~ 


perly means the attitude of intellectual hesitation—the position of 
a person who does not find sufficient ground to take unreservedly 
either side of a controversy. This intellectual hesitation, far 
from being a bad thing, is very often, so far as it goes, a good 
thing; for it arises from the appreciation of the complexity of the 
phenomena submitted to investigation, and from a determination 
not todiees the mind itself and external observers by pretending 
to a greater certainty than is really possessed. It happens, from 
the circumstances of the times, that this attitude of intellectual 
hesitation prevails widely at present, and forms a very natural, 
and in some respects valuable, element in the composition of 
modern society. We propose to say a few words as to the mode 
in which it works ; but it must be understood that it is only of 
scepticism in this sense that we are speaking. With scepticism 
in the sense of a disbelief in revelation we have nothing to do. 

In the middle of the nineteenth century we find ourselves 
in face of problems which have presented themselves almost 
for the first time to mankind—problems, the solution - of 
which, as we can see, will alter the current of human thought, 
but which we cannot yet pretend to solve. The eighteenth 
century displayed great originality and liveliness of thought, 
but it jumped to its conclusions much too quickly. We 
cannot now accept the fiction of a social contract, or the 
doctrine of the superiority of a state of nature, or the theory 
that geographical position determines absolutely manners and 
laws. We now look on such matters in avery different way 
from that in which they were regarded a century ago. We say 
that in all these theories there was some truth, or that their 
historical existence has contributed to the apprehension of truth, 
but we do not think that they are true. We have learnt that 
all the facts of society, and therefore of the various branches of 
philosophy that deal with the position of man on earth, are very 
complicated. We begin to be aware how very fragmentary 
human knowledge is, and how enormous must be the labour 
gone through before we can even get so far as to reject what in 
our supposed knowledge is erroneous. We are sensible that 
before pronouncing an opinion even on points that lie on the 
surface of social and political life, we must accumulate 
carefully sifted facts that illustrate the subject in as many 
points of view as we can conveniently regard it. For example, 
it is an opinion widely entertained in England that the Celtic 
races are incapable of free government, while the Asiatic races 
are capable of embracing a pure form of Christianity. But on 
what facts does this opinion rest? It may be true, or it may 
not. Weare not now passing any opinion on its truth. But 
this is exactly one of those current opinions which pass like water 
over the sceptical mind. A person inclined to intellectual hesi- 
tation asks for the evidence on which it rests. He sees that it 
flatters the pride of Englishmen to assert that none but Teutonic 
races are fit for free institutions, and that it stimulates religious 
zeal to believe that Hindoos are likely to become intelligent dis- 
ciplesof the Churchof England. Butalthoughthese considerations 
explain why the opinion is held, they do not in the least show 
that it ought to be held. A sceptic would like to set the suc- 
cesses and failures of the Celts in search of liberty against the 
successes and failures of missionaries, and have it distinctly ascer- 
tained why ultimate success is to be considered probable in 
one case more than the other. It must be remembered that a 
sceptic is not in the least debarred from acting. On the con- 
trary, as he is not satisfied with apparently adverse arguments, 
he is more free to act than a person more hasty in forming intel- 
lectual judgments. He will say, ‘I do not see the evidence of 
your Celtic theory; but, as I believe free government in itself 
good, I shall do all I can, by sympathy and peaceful co-opera- 
tion, to aid the return of freedom in France.” ‘On the other 
hand, he sees no evidence io show either that the Hindoos are 
likely to be converted or not. But he may be an ardent 
Christian, and he may therefore say, ‘‘ It is my duty to ascertain 
whether the religion of Christ was or was not meant to be em- 
braced by the present or oncoming generations of Asiatics.” 

Undoubtedly, the habit which sceptics have of putting the 
facts of a case as clearly before their minds as they can, is not 
popular. Most readers or hearers detest speculations that do 
not come to a conclusion ; and, therefore, they do all they can to 
force or encourage writers and speakers to tack conclusions on 
to sceptical discourses. The form that these conclusions gene- 
rally take is that of moral remarks—for, as well as against, 
which there is certainly much to be said. Let us suppose the 
subject of discussion is the Life and Writings of Goethe. The 
sceptic says to himself, that his first business is to try to under- 
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stand what Goethe meant, how he came to say it, what temporary 
influences he was under, how far he really introduced novelties 
into modern thought. In fact, the sceptic begins by taking 
stock of his subject. He devotes himself to ascertaining what 
is in it. When he has done this, he can casily see that a 
further inquiry opens itself—how the subject, as thus inves- 
tigated and analysed, stands to English thought, English tradi- 
tions, and English notions of right and wrong? But he perceives 
that this is a subsequent and independent inquiry, which, to be 
worth anything, will take him very far afield. He is therefore 
inclined to stop, and merely to commit himself so far as he has 
made sure of his ground. He rather prefers, perhaps, to leave 
Goethe as he finds him, and not to judge him by the English 
standard. Notso the person who longs for a conclusion, and 
would miss his moral remarks if they were absent. He wishes 
to append a summary of the points in which Englishmen disagree 
“with Goethe. And there is a great deal to be said in behalf of 
this course. It may be urged that if a mere statement of facts 
goes forth, the ordinary reader will believe, however erroneously, 
that the theories stated as held by Goethe are also entertained by 
the writer, and that the facts in Goethe’s life recorded as history 
are really considered as honourable and praiseworthy. We should 
all of us be surprised if the Archbishop of Canterbury published, 
without a word of comment, an accurate analysis of the works of 
Bellarmine. Every Englishman must, in the same way, be 
bound to justify the position which Englishmen generally take 
up on points of morality, and as we disapprove of the theory of 
lective Affinities, we ought to say so. The sceptic has no other 
reply than that these protests of morality and right thinking, which 
no one wishes on his own behalf or considers at all necessary for 
himself, but only desires for other people, are rather wearisome. 
They are only common forms which are inserted to make the 
unprofessional public recognise the conventional cut in the 
writing submitted to them. If a real attempt were made to 
estimate the proper influence which Goethe ought to have in 
England, something very different would have to be done from 
interspersing moral remarks. Serious questions would have to 
be entered on, and the inquiry, to be made satisfactorily, must 
be made fearlessly. Therefore the sceptic prefers letting the 
facts he has accumulated stand without any comment. We do 
not mean to say that we agree with him in this. We rather 
incline to the side of the moral-remark man. But it ought to be 
understood that the position of the sceptic is totally different 
from that of a person who wishes to advocate or sanction a loose 
morality. 

Impartiality and an honest love of truth, a disposition not to 
think either better or worse of men and things than evidence 
warrants—these are the chief points in which a sceptic excels, 
and in which his excellence is calculated to benefit society. But 
his habit of mind has also one minor effect which is worth noticing. 
It tends powerfully to keep up the prestige and influence of first- 
rate intellects. The sceptic appreciates how much must be gone 
through before any one has a right to an opinion on any difficult 
point. He therefore sets himself resolutely to discountenance the 
very popular notion that one person’s opinionis as goodas another’s. 
In science, the enormous labour and the high faculties that have 
been required to place the leading men in Europe where they now 
stand are so notorious, that few persons think their scientific 
opinions as good as the opinions of a great European celebrity. 

here may te Englishmen—but there cannot be many— who 
would venture to contradict Professor Owen on a question of 
comparative anatomy. But there are many departments of 
thought in which the superiority of the few is not nearly so con- 
spicuous; and it is here that the influence of the sceptic is so 
valuable. He is so accustomed to see the difficulties of things 
that he knows how much must have been read and thought by a 
person who seems to be but one out of several good authorities on 
a subject on which many persons are moderate authorities. For 
example, the Currency is a subject on which hundreds, whether 
they have ever been in a bank or not, whether they have read or 
not on the subject, are as certain they are perfectly and 
infallibly right as they are certain of their own age. 
They have not the slightest difficulty in setting aside the 
opinions of Lord Overstone, or Mr. Glyn, or Mr. Mill. 

he sceptic is utterly incapable of proceeding in this way. 
He knows that the chances are enormous that a person of prac- 
tical experience, of extensive reading, and acute intelligence is 
more in the right than a person who does not possess those 
advantages. Accordingly, in a quiet way he determines that no 
one shall persuade him, or, so far as he can help it, shall persuade 
others, that Lord Overstone is wrong, unless he shows himself 
the equal of Lord Overstone in knowledge and ability. This is 
what makes a society really elevated. In America, or in a provin- 
cial circle, the public believe that the loudest man of their own 
vicinity is right; and if they know that celebrities exist in the 
line in which their favourite shines, their only feeling is that their 
favourite would smash the celebrities in a quarter of an hour's 
argument. But in the great European centres of intellect, 
the sceptical spirit is so strong that the really first-rate authority 
is always upheld in the main. The highest possible standard is 
fixed; and sceptics who are not prepared themselves to defend 
any precise opinion, are still determined that no opinion shall 
have currency and permanent effect unless it comes from persons 
who, by their mode of dealing with their subject, have shown 
themselves worthy to have an opinion. 

We do not mean to say that the intellectual character of the 


sceptic strikes us as anything but one-sided. No character is 
complete without enthusiasm, and the sceptic and the enthusiast 
stand opposed to each other. In every man one of the two 
elements will prevail, and if scepticism prevails exclusively, the 
result is very barren. For scepticism is attended with two great 
drawbacks. In the first place, it tends to make men disbelieve 
that anything is wrong. So much may be said for everything 
that it is hard practically to condemn or detest anything. Of 
course it is not every one who has the habit of intellectual hesi- 
tation that is also prone to consider bad things as tolerably good, 
but we do not doubt that this is a tendency of scepticism, and 
one which, if scepticism showed itself unalloyed, would appear 
rominently. In the next place, scepticism conduces to inaction. 
here is no reason why sceptical persons should not act, for there 
are many other motives to action besides intellectual certainty ; 
but at any rate, as intellectual convictions tend to make men act, 
the absence of them tends to make men reluctant to act. 
But fortunately scepticism and enthusiasm are rarely found wholly 
apart. Most enthusiasts have some common sense. Most 
sceptics have some enthusiasm. A sceptical mind tinged with 
enthusiasm seems to us to be the best for dealing with the ques- 
tions of our day. Mr. Hallam supplies an almost perfect instance 
of the order of mind that we mean. And not unfrequently sceptics 
are rather more inclined to make much of their feelings than men 
quicker in arriving at a conclusion. The sceptics are wearied with 
intellectual difficulties, and cling to all that is poetical and beyond 
argument. Nor can we ever separate sceptics from the society 
to which they belong. Theoretically a sceptic may be inclined 
to find excuses for wrong-doing, and to content himself with 
inactivity ; but practical life, the ties of family, the duties of a 
profession, bring before him a hundred things which he feels 
obliged to avoid and denounce, and supply him with innumerable 
motives for bestirring himself. In conclusion, we may observe 
that we do not see the slightest disconnexion between scepticism 
and religion. It is true that one species of religious argument 
falls rather faintly on the sceptic’s ear. There are controver- 
sialists who delight in showing that there are fifty good reasons 
against Christianity, and fifty-one for it. The sceptic generally 
feels that the fifty-first argument is rather weak. But religious 
belief very rarely, if ever, really depends on any one thinking 
the fifty-first argument a good one. If one thing is more plain 
in the religious teaching of the Bible than another, it is that 
religion proves itself. Things spiritual are spiritually discerned. 
Why a sceptic should be supposed to reject well-ascertained spiri- 
tual facts, we cannot conceive. By a sceptic we do not mean 
a person who after dinner is uncertain whether his stomach is 
full. He feels full, and there is an end of it. So too with reli- 
gious emotions, and especially with prayer. A man thirsts after 
righteousness, and is filled. He feels full, and there is an end of 
it. The sceptic has a distinct fact, and as far as the fact goes 
he accepts it unhesitatingly. It is true that there are religious 
systems which, by irritating the mind in its moments of intel- 
lectual investigation, alienate it from religious things altogether. 
The Church of Rome, by her niggling interference, has driven 
hundreds and thousands of persons out of scepticism, in its 
proper sense of intellectual hesitation, into scepticism in its im- 
proper sense of actual infidelity. But this is the fault of the 
system; and we will venture to say that of all ecclesiastical 
systems that ever appeared on the earth, the Church of England 
of the present day is the best fitted to keep persons inclined to 
intellectual hesitation honestly in its fold. In this form of reli- 
zion, more than in any other, are found the elements that are 
best calculated to conciliate and satisfy the intellect—historical 
dignity, practical efficiency, a union of poetry and common 
sense, a an admirable absence of the spirit of interference. 


LAW AND GOSPEL. 


M43 Y great men feel that, after all, they have mistaken them- 
selves, and in the evening of life complain that their 
successes are rather a happy accident than the consequences of 
their real bent aud genius. Cicero felt that his true vocation was 
poetry ; the late Mr. Liston was firmly assured that he was a 
great tragedian wasted; and it was a life-long vexation to 
Goethe that he had frittered away powers on Faust which 
might have made him the great natural philosopher of his age. 
Our distinguished Attorney-General, Sir Richard Bethell, has 
the same quarrel with the unpropitious destinies of life. Indi- 
rectly, and perhaps only incidentally, in his recent lecture to 
the Wolverhampton Young Men’s Christian Institute on the 
Objects, Advantages, and Pleasures of Christianity, he makes his 
substantial plaint against fortune. Taste and inclination would, 
he seems to say, have made him a distinguished dissenting 
preacher; but an unfortunate ability has forced him into the 
uncongenial and unnatural sphere of a great lawyer. He is 
Attorney-General, and he intends to be Lord Chancellor ; but 


How sweet a Stiggins is in Bethell lost! 


“Sweet,” we say, because what most recommends the Gospel 
to the lawyer is its inculcation of the charities and affections. 
Impressed, however, as the lecturer is by the benign graces of 
the Gospel, the aspect of Christianity which he especially selects 
for its highest eulogy betrays, we think, that bias which the learned 
gentleman’s own experience of life would not unnaturally press 
upon him. He is himself a distinguished instance of success. 

e looks about for the cause, and he finds it in his Christianity 
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and amenity of temper. Christianity, he tells us, has many advan- 
tages. It has inculcated a sublime morality; but this is not its 
especial and distinguishing glory. The Stoics preached, and now 
and then practised, an austere life. A good many heathens have 
been remarkable, both in system and practice, for the virtues of 
temperance, industry, and fortitude. What, then, is “the great 
characteristic distinction of Christianity?” One would have 
thought, if it was not its practical, it was perhaps its doctrinal 
aspect. Not so, according to the Attorney-General. It is be- 
cause “ Christianity, above all religions that ever existed, is fitted 
to ensure our success in this life ;” and further, “ The principle 
of love, derived from Christianity, is one of the best and most 
sure modes of securing even temporary success in life ’"—by which 
expression we presume (for we can pardon a verbal blunder in a 
first sermon) that the learned Christian advocate meant ‘‘ tem- 
poral success in life.” 

This is, we must say, looking at the Gospel in a new light. 
Envious minds might suggest that the Attorney-General has 
got up Christianity hastily, as he sometimes gets up—or as 
at least some lawyers get pone briefs, and that he has not 
quite had time to go into the case. But there are two reasons 
which confirm us inthe impression that Sir Richard Bethell is quite 
convinced that this isthe true meaning and purpose of Christianity. 
First, it is the sort of view which would suggest itself to a suc- 
cessful man ; and next, the reverend and learned lecturer bases his 
theory on the strong ground of conviction and personal assurance. 
It comes to this—Sir Richard Bethell is a successful man, and he 
is also a sound Christian. We take these to be facts; and there 
is a solid guarantee for their assumption. As for the one, we 
know that he is Attorney-General, and for the other, we have 
the irresistible evidence both of his own statement and of uni- 
versal opinion. “If,” as he remarks, with the unction of a 
Wesleyan detailing his experience in class-meeting—‘“if I 
were to look back on my own life, and derive from it anythin 
like a lesson for the guidance or instruction of others, I toult 
say that of all the success that individually I have met with in 
my career, I should ascribe the greater part not to any posses- 
sion of any particular ability, but to the favour produced 
when I have had it in my power to confer any advantage or 
kindness on others.” That is to say, the blessing of Chris- 
tian love animating my career, and the benevolence and kind- 
ness of my character eeme prompting me to deeds of Chris- 
tian charity, have attracted such an amount of Christian sym- 
pathy, that these spiritual graces, not my legal attainments and 
forensic skill, have made me Attorney-General. This testimony 
to the power of the Gospel is complete as well as characteristic. 
Sir Richard has tried it. It has made him Attorney-General ; 
and therefore he ia quite justified in saying broadly, that ‘‘ above 
all religions that ever existed, Christianity is fitted to ensure 
success in life.” 

There are some little difficulties about this view, though we 
dare not urge them in the face of Sir Richard’s experimental 
religion. We scarcely know how to bring it into exact harmony 
with that Book which is generally thought to present a fair esti- 
mate of Christianity and a reliable promise of what is likely to 
eome of it. At first sight, the Bible and Sir Richard hardly tell 
the same story. But then, as the Wolverhampton lecturer would 
say, Christians have a right to differ. A variety of sects and 
denominations, he says, ‘‘was intended to accomplish a wise 
end;” though it is generally thought that there are some texts 
which seem to say that the intention was “that they might be 
one.” But one Christian has, according to this accommodating 
theory, quite as good a right to his view of the object and design 
of Christianity as another. The Sermon on the Mount says 
one thing, but the Lecture in St. George’s Hall, Wolverhamp- 
ton, may reasonably, on the Attorney-General’s “ theory,” 
say another. For example, the Attorney-General holds that 
Christianity is pre-eminently ‘fitted to ensure success in life.” 
But what says the Book and the Author of Christianity ? 
“Blessed are the poor in spirit—they that mourn—the meek— 
they which are persecuted, reviled, and against whom all manner 
of evil is said.” Then, again, How hardly shall they that have 
riches enter the kingdom of Heaven!” And then there is some- 
thing about “ taking no thought for the morrow;” and the A postle 
says very hard things about those who identify godliness with 
gain. All this looks as if Christianity were not exactly intended 
to ensure success in life; or, at any rate, its Divine Founder 
and His successors hardly looked upon it as a religion which 
would, to speak familiarly, pay on the temporal estimate of it. 
And there is another difficulty about the Attorney-General’s 
view. He says that Christianity is especially adapted to get men on 
inthe world. As a fact, however, most people donot get on in the 
world. We have only one Attorney-General at a time, and 
seldom more than half a dozen living specimens of gentlemen 
who have filled that distinguished post. What, then, more plain 
than that, as everybody is a Christian in England, while very 
few “attain success in life,” Christianity is a very egregious 
failure? If Christianity was especially designed for universal 
acceptance, and also especially designed to ensure success in life, 
then, as the successful men at any one period may be counted by 
scores, the conclusion, to any mind less disposed than our great 
lawyer to take rose-coloured views of the Gospel, would be 
to abandon a religion which was intended to do what unquestion- 
ably it has not done. 

ut, as we have said, we have no right to urge this apparent 
contradiction between Bethell and the Bible, or between Bethell 


and fact, because Sir Richard appeals to the irresistible experi- 
mental ground. He knows the Gospel, and the Gospel has 
made him what he is; and a more remarkable proof of what 
one might call the elastic power of the Gospel it were difficult 
to conceive. Saints, martyrs, confessors, missionaries, sisters of 
charity, founders of hospitals—those who have given up all for 
the sake of religion, those who have given life and means to the 
brethren — have been usually considered the triumphs of the 
Cross. But its last and best is a Whig Attorney-General, and 
that Attorney-General is Sir Richard Bethell; and Sir Richard 
assures us that, looking back at his own life, Christian love has 
been the motive and cause of his success. One can hardly think 
that the age of miracles has passed. Christianity, being, as we 
believe, eminently adapted to human nature, now takes a nine- 
teenth century aspect, and the Christian Young Man of Wolver- 


hampton is assured that it “ clothes his mind with those accom- . 


lishments that are likely to ensure success in life.” The re- 
gion that can make a successful lawyer can certainly do any- 
thing. 

On the other hand, though Sir Richard Bethell does not, in the 
particulars which we have suggested, quite coincide with the 
current estimate of the aiiel purpose of Christianity, yet in 
another particular we find the vulgar view of the Gospel supported, 
if not by his preaching, certainly by his practice. Christianity 
—and it is generally suid to be a characteristic of it—delights in 
hidden saints, counsels secret virtues, and bids men be other and 
better than they seem tobe. Far should we be from saying that 
Christianity has not a very honest and sincere votary in her 
Majesty’s Attorney-General; but the grace for which we should 
have canonized lon would hardly he that which Sir 
Richard signalizes as the “great principle of Christian 
conduct—namely, the principle of love and mutual affection,” 
to which “in looking back on his own life, he should say, that 
he should ascribe all the success he has individually met with 
in his career.” Here is certainly the religion of the closet. Sir 
Richard's highest attainments are clearly his private and secret 
virtues. Sir Richard Bethell illustrating the law of love and 
mutual affection, suggests as curious reflections as would 
an assurance from the Emperor of France that he wears sack- 
cloth and fasts every Friday. No doubt Sir Richard knows 
himself. He may have become Attorney-General because the 
Gospel was intended for the manufacture of successful lawyers, 
and tha his whole life has been dedicated to the principle of 
love and mutual affection. What we have at any rate to con- 

ratulate him upon is the exact and literal fulfilment of certain 

vangelical precepts and duties which, hard to discharge 
separately, have been found still more diflicult to discharge in 
combination. He not only practises secret virtues, but he lets 
his light—a burning and a shining one—shine out before his 
Parliamentary constituents, and he has shown that,as Christianity 
can do anything, it can even make an electioneering speech. 


THE SCARCITY OF CAVALRY OFFICERS, 


Cornetcies vacant in Her Majesty's 
Cavalry, and no candidates to fill them”’—such was the 
somewhat startling statement which appeared a few weeks ago 
in the columns of the Times, and as it was made on the 
strength of a letter from General Peel to the Lords of the 
Treasury, there is no reason to doubt its accuracy. Ten years 
ago it was necessary for a candidate for a commission in a 
cavalry regiment to have his name put down on the Com- 
mander-in-Chief’s list at least two or three years previously 
to the time at which he might hope to don her Majesty's 
uniform. Admission to the cavalry, at that time, was only to 
be gained after a period of probation almost as long as that 
necessary for qualification at White’s or Arthur’s. Commissions 
without purchase, in the ante-Crimean days of swallow-tailed 
coatees and gold epaulettes, were rarely, if ever, bestowed, 
except as the reward of long and meritorious service upon a 
few fortunate non-commissioned officers. ‘John Snoggins, 
gent., to be cornet without purchase,” was an announcement 
which, if seen in the Gazette, would have been gazed 
upon with an astonishment only equal to that with which 
the Hansom cabman eyes a sixpence proffered him by an elderly 
gentleman for a long mile fare. At the present day, an embryo 
Cardigan may forward to the Military Secretary a letter of re- 
commendation for a commission from ‘some person of standing 
known to H.R.H. the Commander-in-Chief,” at the beginning 
of one week, and may experience the delight of oosing his name 
figure in the Gazette at the end of the next. And, if his tailor 
be expeditious in the completion of his uniform, and he himself 
be willin to forego the usual two months’ leave before joining, 
granted for the purpose of bidding farewell to the ancestral 
enates and of exhibiting the elegant set-off given to the figure 
. uniform before admiring sisters and envious little brothers, 
he may have donned his war-paint in earnest, and have enjoyed 
the pleasurable sensation of jogging round the riding-school 
without stirrups, before the expiration of a month from the time 
of his first application to the Horse Guards. The limit formerly 
in force as to the age for entering the cavalry has been now 
extended to twenty-five ; so that grey-haired subalterns are no 
longer an anomaly, and the arrival of a new cornet with the 
accompaniments of a wife and family has ceased to afford 
matter for chaff in the mess-room. Instances of the bestowal of 
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commissions without purchase are no longer by any means rare. 

In most cavalry regiments are to be found at Teast two or three 

cornets who have obtained their commissions in this manner; 

and the hair of old gentlemen at the military clubs has ceased 

: mee on end when they read of such appointments in the 
azette. 

Yet, notwithstanding all the apparent inducements offered b 
the cavalry service of the present day, the Minister of War is 
forced, almost piteously, to exclaim that forty-three cornetcies 
remain vacant. The demand for the commodity is no longer 
equal to the supply. There is no disguising the fact—commis- 
sions in the cavalry are going a-begging; and the present state 
of things seems the more strange when contrasted with the eager 
manner in which, a few years ago, the same appointments were 
sought after, and the comparative difficulty which was then 
in obtaining them. 

t may, however, be questioned whether the reason of the 
present slackness in the cornet market is to be found in any one 
of the causes to which it is commonly assigned. It certainly is 
to no lack of military spirit in the nation that the dearth of 
applicants for cavalry commissions is owing. ‘The enthusiasm 
displayed in most parts of the country on the subject of the 
formation of volunteer rifle corps shows that there is no want 
of ambition on the part of Young England for the honour of 
enhancing one’s personal attractions by a military uniform, and 
of adding the prenomen of Captain to the family Smith or Brown. 
Nor can the present state of things be with justice charged 
to the mere expense of the cavalry service. True, this is con- 
siderably greater than in the infantry; but compared with the 
state of things ten years ago, when a cornetcy in a crack regi- 
ment was the great object of ambition to embryo lords and 
country gentlemen, it has undergone no increase. The griev- 
ance of giving an officer so much pay, and mulcting him of 
nearly one-half of his annual allowance on various pretexts, is no 
new one. It is no new thing for Government, while saying 
that a band of music is essential to the credit and appearance of 
every regiment, to force officers to pay for its maintenance—not 
a single farthing, nor even an instrument, being contributed at 
the public expense towards it. Nor is it a modern innovation, 
while secindiby allowing an officer forage for the chargers which 
he is compelled to keep, to deduct from his pay the price 
of such forage. These customs, grievances though they be, are, 
with all their attendant expenses, of old standing. Nor are 
the incidental expenses of a cavalry regiment greater now than 
in former times. Mess dinners are not more luxurious than they 
were twelve years ago; champagne and claret are not imbibed 
in greater profusion ; subscriptions to hounds and race-meetings 
do not make more numerous inroads upon the young subaltern’s 
purse ; team-driving and hunting are not more frequent sources 
of peril to pocket and limb; card-playing and betting are not 
more rife than of old. Though tailor influence still retains some 
traces of its former sway at the Horse Guards, uniform is now 
less expensive than in the days of hussar pelisses and gold epau- 
lettes. The money given for commissions above regulation price 
(heinous sin! unknown to pure-minded Commanders-in-Chief and 
War Ministers) has in most regiments considerably decreased in 
amount; while 150-guinea chargers have now only a mythical 
existence and an historical interest. In fact, any one tolerab 
acquainted with the present state of social life in the army well 
knows, that though the haleyon days when an officer is to live on 
his pay may still be far distant, a man may live much more cheaply 
in the cavalry in ’59 than he could have done in 49. Yet, at that 
time, those very appointments which are now a drug in the market, 
were eagerly sought after by men of family and property. The 
scarecrow of expense seldom frightened away an Englishman 
from a pursuit on which he had really set his heart. The ex- 
penses of a cavalry regiment are not greater, though perhaps 
more general, than those of college life; yet parents have little 
hesitation in exposing their sons to the temptations of Oxford or 
Cambridge. 

Nor is it quite fair, as the Times in a recent article seemed 
inclined to do, to charge that—by some much be-praised, by 
others much abused—institution of examinations with all the 
blame. Heaven knows they have enough to answer for without 
the weight of their sins being increased! By some, indeed, they 
are looked upon as the panacea for all evils in Church and 
State; and this would seem to be so much the view of the 
legislating classes at the present day, that life now presents itself 
to the juvenile mind chiefly in the shape of a dreary vista of 
examinations, with a yawning grave to terminate the view, 
while by others they are regarded as one of the most portentous 
among other symptoms of England's ens downfall. But 
of the crime alleged against them in the present instance, they 
are, if not wholly, at least to a great extent, innocent. The amount 
of knowledge required at the examination of candidates for com- 
missions is so slight, that few indeed would regard its attain- 
ment as an insuperable obstacle to the accomplishment of their 
hopes. An acquaintance with a small part of Euclid and the 
common rules of arithmetic, and a power of writing and spelling 
correctly from dictation, are sufficient to carry any one in safety 
through the clutches of the Council of Military Education. By 
almost any one educated at a public school the ordeal can be 

assed with ease; or, should the youthful aspirant for military 
ame be dubious of his own powers, he can find the nearest ap- 
proach to “‘a royal road to knowledge” yet discovered by con- 
sulting the advertising columns of the Zimes, and selecting there- 


from one of that numerous class who nobly offer their services in 
aid of uneducated humanity, accurately, though not euphoniously, 
entitled “‘ crammers.” ith such aids at hand, and a very small 
amount of ability on their own part, few who are really anxious 
to enter the service need regard the preliminary examination as 
an impassable Rubicon. One may certainly be unwilling to 
entertain so low a view of our English system of education as to 
suppose it incapable of knocking the small amount of knowledge 
required into even a dunce’s brain. 

f, then, the present glut of cornetcies is owing neither to 
the expenses of the cavalry nor to a dread of an examination 
holding out no prospect but that of an ignominious “ pluck,” the 
question recurs, how it is that young men can no longer be found, 
as formerly, willing and eager to accept these appointments? 
The answer is soobhig not to be found in any one cause re- 
garded solely by itself. The plurality of causes is an element 
which ‘must be taken perhaps even more into consideration in 
political and social than in scientific questions. Practically, no 
less than logically, it is true that the sum of the antecedents 
produces the consequent. In the present case, though neither 
of the reasons above-mentioned—dread of expense and the terrors 
of an impending examination—can, taken simply, be regarded as 
accounting for the phenomenon in question, it may be found that, 
in combination with other causes, they unite in producing the 
present undeniable distaste for the cavalry service. Formerly 
young men of fortune entered the cavalry as a means of plea- 
santly passing their time for a few years. It was looked upon 
much in the same light as making the grand tour in the youthful 
days of our fathers. After a few years of a public school, and 
two or three terms of college, a short service in the cavalry 
was regarded as giving the finishing touch to the educa- 
tion of a gentleman, before settling down in the steadiness of 
married life, and succeeding to the family title or property. 
Younger sons of noblemen or of wealthy commoners, with some 
small means of their own, were also frequently induced 
to select the cavalry as a profession. It was a gentlemanly 
occupation, more suitable to than the and plea- 
santer to most than the Bar. It held out the prospect of conside- 
rable enjoyment, and afforded an opportunity of seeing the world, 
getting into good ~ and making pleasant friends. True, it 
offered no pecuniary advantages, but it gave nearly interest for 
the money invested in it, and, trusting to the generosity of elder 
brothers for the purchase of their troops, they might get through 
life with considerable ease and enjoyment tothemselves, and perhaps 
have the good fortune to win the hand of a rich heiress. But those 
sunshiny days of the cavalry officer are for ever passed away. 
The army no longer, in these days of Aldershotts, and Colches- 
ters, and Curraghs, affords an idle lounge for the man of fortune. 
Pleasant little out-quarters, where uniform need scarcely be worn 
more than once in six days, are now matters of past history, told 
of in melancholy and regretful tones, over the after-dinner port, 
by grey-haired majors to eagerly listening subalterns, who in- 
wardly curse the modern innovation of massing troops. Lord de 
Tracey, with his Norman pedigree and his broad acres in the 
midland counties, will see the army a long way before he runs 
the risk of catching rheumatism by being forced to spend the 
greater part of his life in a six-foot-round tent at Aldershott. He 
cannot appreciate the enjoyments of an existence of perpetual 
drill phe field-days, diversified occasionally by a three days’ 
march into the interior, there to encamp for a few nights, 
destitute alike of tub and French cook. Military duties which 
debar him from his day’s hunting or his month’s partridge 
shooting have few charms for him. Amateur campaigning may 
be very good fun for generals and staff officers, but it does not 
suit the tastes of a youthful peer whose ancestors came over 
with William the Conqueror. He does not see the fun of bei 
badgered in this way. If he sighs after the splendours of uni- 
form, why, he can get a troop any day in his own county yeo- 
manry, and his tunic will look all the better for being innocent 
of the dust of Aldershott. Perhaps, too, a faint idea crosses 
his mind, that an additional worry and vexation of spirit would 
await him in the preparation required for the examination 

rior to his obtaining a commission. So he lets the cornetey 
bie friends want him to take go to the winds. He'll see the 
Horse Guards, Military Secretary, and all, somewhere, before he 
makes a slave of himself for their gratification. 

“And a good riddance,” exclaims some ardent military ree 
former ; “ we want men in the ney who will make it a profes- 
sion, and not come into it merely to lounge away an idle year or 
two.” But, unfortunately, no inducements are held out to such 
men to enter the service. The changes lately made in 
the management of the army, though undoubtedly tending 
greatly to increase its general efficiency, have not gone far 
enough. The army, and more particularly the cavalry, is now, 
in one sense, too much, in another, too little, of a profession. . In 
former days the cavalry enjoyed an immunity from the knocking- 
about to which it is now, together with the other branches of the 
service, subjected. Severer duties are now-a-days exacted from 
the cavalry officer, and some acquaintance with his profession is 
required of him. Examinations are requisite, not only on first 
appointment, but for subsequent promotion. But though the 
standard of work has been raised, the inducements to diligence 
have not undergone a proportionate increase. As far as 
work and professional knowledge are concerned, the army can now 
almost vie in its requirements with the learned professions; but 
in the prospects of advancement or the chances of reward offered 
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to merit and diligence, it falls miserably below them. The in- 
cipient barrister can while away his weary hours of poring over 
musty parchments by dreams of the bench and the woolsack ; 
the poor curate can lighten his parochial labours by aspirations 
after a canonry or a bishopric: but the cavalry subaltern can 
look forward to no other reward for years of long, and perhaps 
dangerous, service, than the scarcely enviable position of a 
general on about 3oo/. a year, for the attainment of which 
position he will in all probability have sunk a capital 
of from 12,0001. to 15,000l.—a sum which is absolutely 
and for ever lost to him. It is no matter of wonder, then, that 
with such poor prospects of reward open to them, few men of 
energy pom talent should be willing to adopt the cavalry as a pro- 
fession. Merit stands a man in little stead in the British army. 
The few prizes that exist are for the most part bestowed by job- 
bery. Clerks and tailors (as was lately seen in the notorious 
Marshall case) are to a great extent our military rulers. A friend 
at the Horse Guards, ora long bill with a fashionable tailor, may 
do more for an officer than all the merit and ability in the world. 
The power of writing self-laudatory letters has been said to go 
far towards obtaining a Victoria Cross; and possibly the adop- 
tion of the same method might prove the shortest road to a staff 
appointment. By the more laborious duties now-a-days exacted 
from cavalry officers the door has been shut against aristocratic 
and wealthy idleness; but it has not yet been opened, by a pros- 
pect of just and adequate remuneration, to plebeian enterprise and 
talent. Rich men will prefer some other mode of spending their 
money than one which brings with it no slight deprivation of 
their amusements and personal comforts; poor men will scarcely 
be induced to enter a profession in which, while of necessity 
incurring considerable expense, they have little chance of advance- 
mentoremolument. The class of men upon whom we formerly 
relied for the officering of our cavalry regiments has been scared 
away from the service, yet nothing has been done to encourage 

oorer and more hard-working men to fill the vacant post. Dives 
ca forsaken us, yet Lazarus refuses the crumbs which have 
fallen from his table. 

It may be urged that these arguinents apply no less to the 
infantry than to the cavalry service, and yet that there is no diffi- 
culty in filling the vacant ensigncies. Without, however, sug- 
gesting the possibility that the infantry may perhaps ten years 
hence be similarly circumstanced to the cavalry at the present 
time, it is not difficult to show a considerable difference between 
the two services. ‘The contrast between the infantry as it is and 
the infantry as it was is not so marked as in the case of the 
cavalry. Infantry regiments were always liable to harder usage 
than cavalry, and consequently the present increased duties of 
the army do not appear so novel to officers of this branch of the 
service. The prospects of advancement in the infantry are also 
somewhat greater than in the cavalry—almost all the great prizes 
of the army being bestowed upon infantry-men. In fact, at 
all times, if neither of the scientific corps appeared preferable, 
the infantry has been the service adopted generally by those 
who wished to make the army a real profession. Again, 
the expenses, both necessary and incidental, of the infantry 
are considerably less than those of the cavalry; and though 
in former times this consideration may have been of little 
moment, at the present day, when the altered state of the 
service has made people of wealth cease to look upon the posi- 
tion of a military officer as an enviable one, it becomes of 
considerable importance. Men of moderate means cannot afford 
the heavy expenses of the cavalry, and as these now constitute 
by far the greater proportion of those who are likely to enter 
the army, it follows that the bulk of applicants for commissions 
are driven to the infantry. But besides the causes hitherto 
mentioned, another, and by no means unimportant reason for the 
greater unpopularity of the cavalry at the present time is to be 
found in the comparative disfavour into which, unhappily, our 
cavalry service has fallen since the Crimean war. Whether it 
arose from the nature of the campaign not allowing sufficient 
scope for the display of our cavalry powers, or from the misma- 
nagement of those to whose hands it was committed, there can 
be no doubt that the war in the East tended considerably to the 
disparagement of this branch of our service, and that the 
supposed inefliciency of the cavalry, as shown by the events 
of the war, has combined with other causes to produce a 
backwardness on the part of young men of the present 
day to accept commissions in cavalry regiments. hether 
this feeling be justly grounded or not, it is remarkable that it is 
not confined to this country. With the best horses in Europe, 
we have the reputation of having the worst cavalry. Though 
France sends to us for grooms and jockeys, we have been forced 
to go to Germany for a system of military riding. An English 
stud, an English groom, English hounds, and English huntsmen, 
are objects eagerly sought after by Continental noblemen. The 
grassy sward of Chantilly and the plains of the Roman Cam- 
pagna bear testimony to the superiority of English horseman- 
ship; yet the English dragoon is an object of mingled pity and 
contempt among Continental Cardigans. It was the boast of the 
great Napoleon that, “did he possess our horses, he would 
easily beat our men.” 

Whether the disfavour with which the cavalry is now regarded 
be likely to be permanent or not, time alone will show. It may 
be that it is merely a phenomenon of the moment, produced by 

artial and temporary causes, which, with their result, will ere 
ong pass away. But if this be not the case, it will become the 


serious duty of the military authorities to take some measures 
which, by rendering the cavalry service more attractive to poor 
and hard-working men, may prevent the race of cornets from 
becoming altogether extinct. 


THE LAY OF THE BELL, 


A= G all the nations of Europe we bear the bell, not only 
in that wider sense of popular swagger in which we have a 
monopoly of the valour, religion, and political and commercial 
intelligence of Christendom, but in the narrower and etymological 
interpretation of the phrase. England has elevated bells and 
bell-ringing into the rank of a science. We have excogitated 
both the thing and the name of Campanology. Guilds and solemn 
brotherhoods have devoted themselves to the noble and national 
art of bell-ringing. The Lancashire youths survive to trouble 
the minds of the ignorant with the mysterious record of ten 
thousand changes executed in a true peal of grandsire trebles in 
the incredibly short —or, as it seems to the uninitiated, the 
frightfully tedious—time of seven hours, fourteen minutes, and 
five seconds. Such feats, garnished with esoteric technicalities 
of triple-bob major, constitute one of our special boasts. To be 
sure, there are certain drawbacks to our national supremacy. 
We have by no means the biggest bells in the world, but then 
we are soothed with the reflection that the Great Bell of Moscow 
was never raised, and was, so to speak, still-born. Yet the 
barbarian Burmese and Chinese beat us hollow in the complete- 
ness of their bells, both as regards the metal and their elaborate 
ornaments; and with all our peal-ringing we scarcely ever matched 
the sweet monotony of the noble Flemish carillons, which— 

As the evening shades descend, 

Low and loud, and sweetly blend ; 

Low at times, and loud at times, 

Ring the beautiful wild chimes 

From the belfry in the market 

Of the ancient town of Bruges. 


Still, we glory in our bells; and as we are a Conservative and 
a reviving generation, we built. a tower for the great Bell of the 
future, without pausing to count the cost. Such a campanile as the 
great Westminster Clock ‘Tower never did the earth behold. It 
recalled the awful memory of that unjust Judge who was com- 
pelled to build the first Westminster belfry ; and it cost Sir 
Charles Barry and the British nation not a little money and 
abuse. But it was built; and, refulgent in gold and purple, the 
stupendous shrine of the great bell at last dominated over 
London. We did not quite like the bill, but everybody was 
satisfied that the bell would make up for it. Here, however, our 
real troubles commenced. Human foresight and skill did every- 
thing to insure the perfection of the bell and its clock, or the 
clock and its bell—for we are doubtful of the etiquette—and so 
we consigned the affair to the skill of an amateur. In this we were 
sure, of course, to be right. This was the really clever thing, be- 
cause in this way we avoided every chance of being imposed upon. 
When a man is his own lawyer, his own builder, and his own phy- 
sician, everybody knows that, as he escapes the ‘venality and 
trickery of the professional and commercial rogue, he always suc- 
ceeds. So would it be with the great clock and bell; and, ac- 
cordingly, we sent for Mr. Denison, or, rather, Mr. Denison came 
without being sent for. Now, Mr. Denison is a gentleman not 
without a solid sense of his own importance and abilities. Had he 
not devoted serious nights and thoughtful days to the mysteries of 
clock and bell? Was he not the Quasimodo of his time? Was 
he not so imbued with the subject of his meditations that he 
had himself become a sort of embodied harmony, and the very 
model of well-regulated propriety and accuracy and reliable- 
ness? What we were sure of was to get a clock to keep time 
as well as Mr. Denison was always known to keep his temper. 
We were to be blessed with a bell as sweet and harmonious as 
Mr. Denison’s manner of speech—because, as is the man, so is 
his workmanship. Fortes creantur fortibus—sweets to the sweet, 
and sweets from the sweet. 

To be sure, Mr. Denison did not actually manipulate the clock 
and bell. He only did the design, and calculations, and all the 
theory and paper-work, and put himself en rapport with the 
vulgar and mechanical men of trade. But where he is, it 
is almost superfluous to say that he is the presiding genius. 
This, indeed, is the lofty prerogative of your man of theory. He 
designs—his subordinates execute. We take it that the mere 
professional people with whom Mr. Denison associated himself are 
extremely anxious that his and their several positions should be as 
generally understood as they are, no doubt, accurately defined 
and settled by himself. Mr. Dent, the clock-maker, and Mr. 
Warner, the bell-founder, and Mr. Mears, the bell-founder—and 
Mr. Scott, the architect, in conjunction with whom Mr. Denison 
designed a church—and Sir Charles Barry, not in conjunc- 
tion with whom he designed a clock and bells—and Mr. 
Professor Taylor, the musical authority—each and all we 
believe are perfectly content to leave Mr. Denison with his 
supremacy in theory and practice. And, to do him jus- 
tice, he was by no means backward in appropriating both 
credit and responsibility. He took especial care to keep every- 
body in his place, himself included. Being at the head of asso- 


ciated science in the clock and bell matter, he let everybody know 
that his seeptre was a real one. Never had a bell so portentous 
aclapper. Sumpsit superbiam quesitam meritis. The great bell 
was cast ; and Mr, Denison, of course, employed his own founders, 
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A mean and contemptible person, named Mears, happened to 
have the pas among bell-casters ; but Mr.. Denison knew better, 
and employed his own man, Mr. Warner. But the size of the 
bell, the thickness of the bell, the proportions of the bell at collar 
and rim, the weight of the hammer, the composition of the bell— 
all these were Mr. Denison’s own. And the bell, it is needless 
to say, was a perfect success ; for Mr. Denison himself was its 
annalist, and he descanted in most glowing language on its size, 
its tone, its splendour. The bell was not baptised, but it was cer- 


* tainly sprinkled with holy water from his benatura. He 


solemnly blessed his own creation, and pronounced it to be ver 
good. Then came a hitch or two; but it was not Mr. Deni- 
son’s fault. Big Ben—avile name, and only too significant of its 
vulgar end—went to the bad, step by step, through a series of dis- 
asters. The bell was too big for the tower; but this was all Sir 
Charles Barry’s fault; and didn’t he get the rough side of Mr. 
Denison’s tongue for not knowing that that gentleman did 
not know how to take a measurement? ‘The bell, too, had a 
very queer sound ; but then that was because it never had a fair 
chance. Only wait till it is hung, and then you shall hear what 
= shall hear. Alas! we never heard it. Poor Ben was hope- 
essly bad from the beginning. He was cracked before he was 
hung; and then it was found that Mr. Denison and Mr. Warner 
between them had contrived such an exquisite amalgam of metal 
that the bell never could have been either hoisted, hung, or rung. 
Well, we put up with the mischance. Other bells had failed, 
and this was, we were assured, an accident which no skill,could 
have averted, though, Mr. Denison having assured us of his 
infallibility, we had to make up our mind to the catastrophe as 
we best could. And so we gave him another chance — not 
without grumbling, perhaps, and misgivings. Wiser by failure, 
Mr. Denison now went to the despised Mr. Mears—still, Leneeen 
only employing that respectable tradesman as the journeyman 
he was. Now Mr. Denison knew all about it. The old bell was 
too heavy—the old beil had not got the exact note—the old bell 
had not got the exact thickness at the exact place. This bell 
was to exceed the last as son always exceeds sire. The bell 
was cast, and the clock was finished, not without sundry 
episodic and amebean controversies between Mr. Denison 
and Mr. Dent, Mr. Denison and Mr. Mears, Mr. Deni- 
son and Sir Charles Barry, Mr. Denison and everybody. 
One thing, at any rate, we admired—Mr. Denison’s pluck 
in faeing all opponents. Clock and bell were hoisted after some 
years’ delay. There was a dreadful controversy about the 
timber frame-work, and about the size and weight of the hands 
of the clock. And when at last it was all fixed, sometimes the 
clock and bell came out on no better terms than Mr. Denison 
and his collaborateurs. If the clock did not stop, it once, we 
believe, struck thirteen; and more than once it did not strike 
at all. And as to the bell, why, to be sure, Mr. Denison assured 
us that it was all right; and as we had paid such a lot of money 
for it, few of us ventured to say what we thought of it. But 
when it did strike! heavens and earth! what a note it was! 


Swinging slow with solemn roar— 


notatall. ‘ Solemn” is too complimentary a term for the peculiar 
variety of melancholy utterance which this conscience-stricken 
bell gave forth. Never was a dismal tone so prophetic of its 
coming end. Jad it gone on striking to the suicidal month 
of November, sure we are that the tolling of that frightful bell 
—the long plaintive wail of its presaging grief—would have 
driven half London to the Thames or the halter, to escape 
its dismal announcement of the coming tribulation. Everybody 
thought it must be Dr. Cumming imprisoned in the great 
brazen monster. However, it avenged itself. Utterly unable to 
survive its own melancholy clangour, the Big Bell has at length 
cracked its heart with its own insupportable sorrows—unable 
to endure its own noise, it has, we are happy to say, gone 
to final grief. We are relieved from the Bell of Sorrows, and 
we are relieved from Mr. Denison. A most awful bill we shall 
have to pay. Two bells, to say nothing of the chime-bells, all 
thrown away—the clock to be pulled to pieces to get down 
the wretched impostor—and no clock and no bell for nobody 
knows how many years. But then, there is balm in Gilead— 
clock and bell take with them another pretender. We have heard 
the last, we take it, of Mr. Denison and his science. Great joy 
will there be with the Warners and the Barrys, and the Thomson 
Hankeys, and with ninety-nine people out of a hundred, whick 
is about the proportion of those whom Mr. Denison has affronted 
by pen or deed. Denison the Infallible has become as one of us. 
Superior insolence and superior scorn are his only prerogatives, 
and we gladly leave this gentleman to the consequences of a 
failure as ignominious as his contempt for the whole world was 
superb. The little inconvenience of his discomfiture is almost 
cheaply purchased by the relief we owe to his final failure. 

Not that even now Mr. Denison intends to give up the game. 
To be sure he passed the bell, and the bell he over and over 
again assured us was perfect. Now he says, in language which 
Mr. Mears takes up as libellous, that he was imposed 
upon throughout—that Mr. Mears is a thcrough ecozen in 
metal, and has cheated him, or rather us, with an unsound 
casting, and has puttied up his dishonest work to hide his fraud. 
But we venture to think that this is only—to speak familiarly— 
Jack's last shift. Herein is, we suspect, the audacity of despair. 
At any rate there is an end of Mr. Rls, We employed him 
because he was up to all the tricks of trade. Even if Mr. Mears 


is the rogue that Mr. Denison describes—and the imputation 
on his commercial and personal faith Mr. Mears with all indig- 
nation repudiates—there is no getting over the fact that Mr. 
Denison passed the defective bell. 


AMERICAN POLITICAL MEETINGS. 


OUNT DE MONTALEMBERT, in his celebrated pamphlet, 
described himself as sometimes quitting his native soil and 
coming to England for a breath of free air. The Englishman 
who stands in need of a political tonic must take a longer journey. 
He must cross the Atlantic if he wishes for a more bracing atmo- 
sphere, a ruder health, passions more ungoverned, language more 
fearless, than he can find at home. It is well that he should 
sometimes do so. There is something healthy and invigorating 
in the very sight of the boisterous misbehaviour that characterizes 
the youth of the American nation. The Eastern hemisphere 
without a doubt is b/asé. Europe’s young days are over—zon est 
gualis erat. She has passed through many a vicissitude, seen 
system after system rise, flourish, and decay; she has been con- 
verted again and again, and now she has reached the time of life 
that loves proprieties and appreciates the worth of peace and 
quiet, orderly behaviour, aa moderate language. Her very 
moments of anarchy have something staid and decorous about 
them. Her revolutions are sad tame affairs, with scarcely a blow 
struck or vehement expression employed from beginning to end. 
The press, for the most part, has been drilled into an uninterest- 
ing judiciousness. Sometimes it is moodily silent, sometimes the 
mere mouthpiece of some absolute ruler, whose least expression 
becomes a matter of importance. Anxious nations wait and 
watch while an Imperial author “just hints a fault or hesitates 
dislike.” Every sentence is weighed, and examined, and guessed 

about—every word may have a secret purpose :— 

Full well the busy whisper circling round 
Conveyed the dismal tidings, whea he frowned. 


When Emperors condescend to write, it is natural enough that 
a great deal more should be meant than meets the eye. 

From all this stately and well-mannered frigidity it is a relief 
to turn to the rugged outspokenness of the Americans. There 
is a fine healthy tone of exaggeration about their language 
that is positively refreshing. A recent number of the New 
York Herald affords a good example. It appears that, with 
a view to the approaching Presidential election, the Demc- 
cratic party held a meeting at Syracuse, for the purpose of 
choosing delegates to represent their interests and wishes at the 
State Convention at Charleston. The occasion was a grand one, 
the greatest interest was aroused, and every Democrat in New 
York resolved to acquit himself like a man. At the present 
moment a deadly feud rages in the Democratic ranks. The Mozart 
Hall party, or “ Hards,” are at daggers drawn with the Regency 
faction, or “ Softs,” and the Softs were resolved upon victory at 
any price. They formed a dreadful design, “ borrowed from the 
treble-dyed scoundrels in Ireland, called ‘ informers,’ who commit 
murders and other crimes and charge them upon their innocent 
neighbours, in order that they may pocket the blood-money given 
by the Government.” The Softs determined upon treachery. 
They meant to pack the Hall with their own “ shoulder-hitters 
and bruisers,” provoke a tumult, and skilfully throw the blame 
of it on the Hards, so as to lower their prestige and diminish 
their influence at the Charleston Convention. 

Disappointment, however, awaited the Regency. Its own 
weapon was turned against itself. ‘ Treachery,” as the New 
York moralist observes, “like chickens, comes home to roost.” 
The Hards were not the men to be outwitted by so paltry a 
mancuvre, and Fernando Wood, the “ Hard” champion, was 
prepared for the emergency. He resolved to be beforehand with 
the enemy. Very early he marshalled his men into hall, “made 
them take their seats as he designated, the heaviest muscle in 
the centre, gentlemen like Ex-sheriff Willet being placed on the 
extreme flank. He pointed out the Benicia Boy’s chair with 
marked and emphatic gesture, and then marched backward and 
forward before his troops, like a captain on a field-day. He 
was lividly pale, almost yellow; the muscles of his face 
tight ground, and with a dangerous look which caused a 
bystander to remark, ‘What a picture for a Zouave!’” 
But Fernando’s actions were as vigorous as his appearance was 
imposing. He had well-nigh crushed the Softs at the outset. 
The clocks at Syracuse, it appears, are not what they should 
be, and considerable uncertainty prevails as to the precise time 
of day. Availing himself of this, a ‘ Hard” orator secured 
the chair, “ Hard” secretaries were elected, a ‘ Hard” resolu- 
lution had just been passed unanimously, when the Regency 
made its appearance, declaring that it still wanted fifteen 
minutes to the due moment for commencing proceedings. Indeed, 
had it not been for the extraordinary agility of John Cochraine, 
the Regency would have been “blown to findless atoms ;” but 
“the Mozart Hall people were quite unprepared for the lightning- 
spring, which he gave upon a chair, uuder the very nose of the 
Speaker, rendering it impossible not to give him the word.” 
Fernando Wood was within a second of him, but the “ lightning 
spring” was too much even for Fernando. In vain the front 
rank yelled—in vain the bullics menaced—Cochraine was calm, 
As the orator preceeded, the excitement grew intense, and at 
last, when the Speaker called him to order, for “ ceasing to stare 
him, as Speaker, directly in the face,” the impatience of the 
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fighting boys became almost irrepressible. However, Isaiah 
Rynders did wonders in pay te peace, and a small dangerous- 
looking man posted himself behind Cochraine with a pistol, 
resolved, if Cochraine was touched, to blow out the brains of 
Fernando Wood. Cochraine meanwhile grew bold in invective. 
‘*This was no convention,” he said; “it was pretended to be 
organized in a bogus manner before the time ; he denounced all 
who took part in it.” The Chair called him to order, but 
Cochraine’s blood was up, and he would not come to order. The 
Chair decided, Cochraine appealed, two other speakers sprang 
upon benches, and began to harangue the assembly; the Chair 
“rapped them to order” in vain; the battle had fairly begun. 
At this moment, by “ Soft” calculation, it was twelve o'clock, 
and the Regency’s opportunity had come. It, too, had a 
champion for the occasion. ‘ Peter Cagger” advanced, 
watch in hand, said that the time had arrived for the Con- 
vention to be organized, and proposed John Stryker as 
Chairman. Cagger must have looked extremely imposing as 
he stood “firmly and calmly up to the edge of the plat- 
form,” while the mob gathered thick, and surged angrily at 
his feet. “‘ The proceedings were now carried on in dumb show ;” 
Soft and Hard orators were all in full swing, Mozart resolutions 
were confronted with Regency motions, Cagger was addressing 
himself officially to John Stryker, and the Hard chairman was 
still “rapping continuously to order” as ineffectually as ever. 
At last the soul of Stryker swelled within him. Determined to 
make himself heard, he quitted the dignity of the chair, and took 
up a suggestive position at the edge of the platform. Alas! 


How oft the sight of means to do ill deeds 
Makes ill deeds done! 


The temptation proved too strong for “ Nealy Woods.” He 
rushed from behind, and, with a traitorous blow, sent Stryker 
flying off the platform five feet down into the crowd beneath. 
Cries of “ Shame!” filled the hall—even the Hards were melted 
at the outrage. Captain Isaiah Rynders remained immoveable. 
Light skirmishing succeeded. Fists were shaken in Wood's 
face—pistols pointed at Rynders. The superiority of the Mozarts 
became evident. The Regency voted an adjournment, and re- 
tired gracefully ; and Wood remained master of: the field. As 
he proceeded to “define his position, and go on with his work,” 
there were ig ee which told that some wavering spirits 
still lingered behind. “If old Hickory were alive,” ex- 
claimed one regretful veteran, “he would blush for the 
democracy.” But not even old Hickory could shake the 
nerves of Wood. He was ready to be reconciled to the seceders, 
but stood up like a man for the accuracy of the ‘“ Hard” time, 
and the lawfulness of the “ Hard” proceedings. All now went 
smoothly. Every one felt that there were ‘‘no grounds on 
which the bolting could be excused’”—everything was carried 
unanimously. The Convention at last adjourned sine die, and the 
triumphant Hards, after serenading Fernando Wood, departed 
rejoicing by the night train for New York. 


But the Regency, though scattered for the moment, speedily 
rallied. No sooner had the conquerors left the hall than the 
suffering Stryker reappeared, lame but undaunted, and took up 
the proceedings exactly at the point at which the dastardly 
Nealy Woods had interrupted them. The prompt Cochraine 
was touchingly rhetorical. ‘‘ Out of the nettle danger,” he cried, 
“the Democratic party have plucked the flower safety. Not a 
man, hunker or barn-burner, hard or soft, will now fail to come 
forward and uphold the banner of the Democratic party.” Pre- 
sently the roll-list of delegates was called, and Isaiah Rynders’ 
answer to his name showed him at once a Christian and a hero. 
“ By the blessings of Divine Providence, and in spite of the 
gentleman who drew a pistol on me this morning, and of 
the brawny arms that were raised against me, I am here!” 
It was not, however, until the appearance of Daniel Dickinson 
that the enthusiasm of the assembly reached its height. The 
Convention “ sprang to its feet,” “Dickinson” resounded from 
a thousand throats, and in the midst of the applause Dickinson 
advances, and (affecting spectacle!) lays his hand in Stryker’s. 
Dickinson is evidently the moderate, pacific old gentleman. 
Years have quelled the impetuousity of his generous youth. He 
deprecates division. He would like “a thorough union, a union 
which would combine all interests, which would know no north 
no south, no east, no west, and no section!” A union, how- 
ever, so superbly indifferent to all points of the compass is almost 
too much to hope for, and Dickinson, though he loves quiet 
much, loves honour more, and will never compromise with evil. 
He is conscientious to a fault, and does not care who knows it. 
“Yes, fellow-citizens, I repeat, I would sooner sever my arm 
from my body here before you, I would sooner my tongue 
should cleave to the roof of my mouth, than consent to any- 
thing overreaching, or anything tricky in a deliberative con- 
vention.” As we might have hoped, Dickinson reads his Bible. 
“T am opposed,” he says, “to that party which treats the State 
worse than Herod and Pilate together treated the people at 
Judea and Galilee!” Dickinson and the cause of humanity! 
will evidently be the next party cry; and indeed Dickinson is 
quite prepared for this. Though indifferent to the allurements 
of office, he is always at his country’s call. “Ifthe people want 
me, I believe they will stop the great Democratic train and take 
me; if they do not want me, they won’t stop for my hallooing. 
They will always know where to find me—in my garden, in the 
bosom of my family, in the pursuit of an honourable profession 


by which I gain a livelihood.” This is surely a little 
ecksniffian. We begin to have suspicions about this 
venerable Dickinson; but our doubts are soon dispelled. 
Though a man of peace, his martial imagery is perfectly 
terrific. ‘To every man who will buckle on his armour 
and march with him” he extends the right hand of fellowship. 
“The Democratic party is just starting on a grand campaign. 
The guns fired to-day will echo and re-echo till the Presidential 
election. March onward! Forward to victory! Look not into 
the troubled past. Let us stand to our guns! when the drum 
beats let us respond to the call; and remember, finally, in the 
peer iy of need, where the worthy Dickinson is always to be 
ound.” 


The Regency was now in all its glory. Deserters from the 
Hards came dropping in to swell its ranks. For two long days 
it went its way rejoicing and unresisted. It ratified its own ex- 
istence, it voted committees, it appointed delegates. Rynders 
found an opportunity of repelling the charge of having “ headed 
the Rowdies.” Orator succeeded to orator, each more brilliant 
than his predecessor, till at length the last sweet drops of the cup 
of victory are drained, the last unanimous resolution passed, the 
last Soft delegate nominated, and the curtain falls upon the 
tableau of the Regency in its hour of triumph, dissolving with 
mutual congratulations and nine hearty cheers, and the respect- 
able Dickinson retiring to repose in the bosom of his family— 
there to dream pleasantly, we trust, of a golden age, when a 
grateful country shall have called him to office, and peace and 
plenty shall reign undisturbed by the evil machinations of a Wood, 
or the rude presence of shoulder-hitters and Benicia Boys. 


REVIEWS. 


THE GREAT TRIBULATION.* 


[HERE are few more curious spectacles in the world than 
that which Dr. Cumming and a few other writers of the same 
stamp afford to mankind. Personally, they are probably not 
only well-meaning, but in their we 4 meritorious. There seems 
to be every reason to suppose that they have a strong wish to do 
good to their fellow creatures, anda sincere anxiety to propagate 
amongst them opinions which they believe to be true. There is 
also abundant ground for supposing that they really do some 
good. Jn the course of many years every religious sect accumu- 
lates a great quantity of devotional commonplaces, which, like 
the admonitions addressed by Farmer Jones, in Crabbe’s tales, to 
his son, ‘‘ are good advice, and mean, ‘ My son, be good.’” They 
contain many texts and many sacred names, the repetition of 
which probably produces a certain degree of devotional feeling, and 
calls up a certain number of devotional associations ; and of these 
Dr. Cumming’s books contain a considerable number which may 
very possibly be suited to the purpose for which they are in- 
tended. Many of them appear to us to be in very bad taste, 
and bad taste in a writer of popular theology is‘a most serious 
evil, but it would perhaps be harsh to describe it as a moral 
offence. If such material formed the staple of his publications, it 
would not fall within our province to criticize them. This, how- 
ever, is by no means the case. Dr. Cumming’s specific pecu- 
liarity is that without any bad intention, probably without the 
smallest consciousness of any impropriety, he publishes books 
which appear to us to constitute very grave moral offences. They 
show a complete insensibility to the intellectual duties of author- 
ship, and those duties are amongst the most serious which writers 
for publication incur. It is a most lamentable truth that a vast 
pose of the popular writers of the day entirely forget that 

onesty in argument, in inquiry, and in the statement of the 
results of inquiry, is just as much a duty as honesty in any of 
the other relations of life. An author has no more right to give 
currency to shallow arguments and incorrect assertions upon 
important subjects, than a grocer has to sand his sugar; and 
if te does it merely because he knows no better, and can do 
no better, he is in a position much like that of a tradesman 
whose conscience, with respect to the tricks of the trade, is 
blunted or distorted by a bad education or by natural imbecility. 
In each case, it is difficult to say where the misfortune ends and 
the fault begins; but in each case the dishonest practice exists, 
and the dishonesty is one of which readers and customers have 
an equal right to complain, whatever may be the source from 
which it arises. 

Dr. Cumming has just published another book about the end 
of the world, which we think affords a very perfect illustration 
of these observations. Every one would admit—he himself, no 
doubt, amongst the number—that no subject can be more ob- 
scure, that there is none upon which opinions differ so slightly 
from conjectures, and that there is also none which has less prac- 
tical bearing on the duties of life. Dr. Cumming, indeed, con- 
stantly warns his readers that, even if he is right in supposing 
that the world has but seven years more to run, that fact ought 
to make no difference in their conduct. On the other hand, 
there is no subject on which people are so much predisposed 
to every sort of extravagance and superstition. It may be true 
that the prospect of a speedy end of the world ought not to in- 


* The Great Tribulation ; or the Things coming on the Earth. By the 
Rey, John Cumming, D.D, London: Bentley. 1859, 
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fluence men’s actions, but there is also an enormous probabilit 
that it will do so in avery disasirous direction ; rent ¢ it is well 
known that there is no subject which has such a fascination for 
weak minds, or which is so closely counected with all the most 
contemptible and mischievous superstitions that can degrade 
religion. It appears to follow from this that no subject demands 

eater knowledge and caution on the part of those who handle 
it, and that none is worse adapted for popular lectures ; yet upon 
this delicate and dangerous ground Dr. Cumming constantly 
ventures with a degree of self-assurance which is only paralleled 
by his enormous ignorance and audacity, and which is rewarded 
by a popularity that appears to us to be perfectly ominous. It 
gives the strongest possible proof of the miserably low level at 
which not only education, but ordinary intelligence, and the in- 
stinctive power of detecting an impostor by his manner and style, 
must stand in the large class of which io is one of the most 
popular and assiduous instructors. 


Upwards of three years ago we had occasion to examine in 
some detail Dr. Cumming’s qualifications as a scholar. From 
two of his most popular works we then produced such a list of 
blunders in the most elementary matters as proved that 
nothing but unblushing effrontery could have launched him on 
such a subject as unfulfilled prophecy, and that his affectation to 
have an independent opinion upon it was in itself a moral 
offence. We then showed that he was a mere secondhand 
dabbler, unprovided with the means which are indispensable to 
acquiring any real knowledge of the subject. In the interval, 
he has certainly not supplied the deficiencies which the Apoca- 
lyptic Sketches and the End so painfully disclosed, but he has to 
some extent learned to conceal them. He does not go out of his 
way to show off his Greek. He does not tell us that “ unpolite” 
means “ living out of the city,” or that Sebastopol was anciently 
spelt “ Sebasteapol,” on account of its Greek derivation, or 
that the Saracens were so called from the wife of Abraham. 
Nay, he has got so far as to admit that he was a little mistaken 
here and there. For example, in the End he observed that 
“a generation (yevea), in the sense of an existing people of thirty 
years, was not known to the ancients.” We referred him toa 
passage of Homer, and another of Herodotus, which proved the 
elementary proposition that the use of the word in that sense 
was perfectly familiar to them. He has accordingly amended 
his plea. In reference to the very same passage (‘ This gene- 
ration shall not pass away till all be fulfilled,” which he wishes 
to interpret of the Jewish people, and not of the then existing 
generation), he now admits that yevea is ‘used occasionally 
in classical writers’ in the sense which we ascribed to it; but he 
adds, “‘ It is used also in classic writers, and always in Helle- 
nistic Greek, to mean a race, a nationality, a class.” This 
plan of moving out of a difficulty just as far as you are pushed 
and no further, has the inconvenience of exposing those who 
adopt it to being successively kicked down each separate step of 
the flight, instead of receiving one kick only. What does 
Dr. Cumming say to this passage, which occurs in the very same 
Gospel as the one on which he comments :—‘ So all the genera- 
tions (yeveat) from Abraham to David are fourteen generations, 
and from David till the carrying away into Babylon are fourteen 
generations, and from the carrying away into Babylon unto 
Christ are fourteen generations?” Perhaps this observation will 
induce him to give a third version of the meaning of this unlucky 
word. Though the illustrations of ignorance in Dr. Cumming’s 
present work are not so brilliant as in his former publications, 
they are well selected and cover a large space. Latin as well as 
Greek receives its share of notice. The following quotation from 
Horace is admirable in its way :— ‘In the words of the Latin 
poet— 

Rem recte si possis, Si non rem, 
Quomodo rem,” 


It would be charitable to believe that this was a collection of 
misprints for our very old friend— 


Rem facias rem, 
Recte si possis, si non, quocunque modo rem, 


But there is a sort of insane harmony and symmetry about it 
which forbids the supposition. The full stop in the middle of 
the first line, the general absence of verbs, and the vague appre- 
hension of guocunque modo which is traceable in the otherwise 
unintelligible Quomodo—put for the first time in its history at 
the beginning of a hexameter—are graces which are obviously 
due, not to a printer’s blunder, but to the hazy classics of a divine 
whose nation is more familiar with the substance than the form 
of the classical precept. To any one who could construe the 
Delectus, the line as quoted in the Great Tribulation would be 
indeed a sign of the times—the spawn, at the very least, of some 
apocalyptic frog. 

In history and literature Dr. Cumming’s performances in his 
present work are, perhaps, even more remarkable than in lan- 
guage. There are few ancient writers or Pagan philosophers 
whose opinions are more interesting to Christians than those of 
Lucretius and Confucius. The views to which they were led by 
the observation of the world as it was before Christianity are more 
instructive than those of almost any other writers, and one would 
have supposed that hardly any one could be absolutely ignorant 
of the general outline of their respective opinions. Such, how- 
ever, seems to be the case with Dr. Cumming—that “ giant of 
intellect,” as he was lately called in a Dissenting newspaper. 


“ We must recollect,” he observes, “ that God is not the Lucretian 
deity—all love, all goodness, but that He is holy, just, faithful, 
true.” Whether St. John saw the same contrast as Dr. Cum- 
ming between love and goodness, on the one hand, and holiness 
and justice, on the other, might be a curious inquiry; but it lies 
out of cur province. Our question is how Lucretius counte- 
nanced the notion of a deity all love and goodness. The merest 
smattering of classical knowledge—that sort of acquaintance with 
the subject which may be expected of every man who professes 
to have had a liberal education—would have taught Dr. Cumming 
what kind of gods Lucretius believed in. Hardly any line in 
Latin poetry is better known than that old confession of faith— 


Bene qui didicere, deos securum agere evum. 


Which, (for Dr. Cumming's sake,) we may illustrate by Mr. Ten- 
nyson’s exquisite paraphrase— 
Like the gods ther, 
Careless of mankind. 


The gods, according to Lucretius, had nothing to do with man, 
and the opinion that they had was, in his view, the origin of most 
of our sufferings :— 


Tantum religio potuit suadere malorum. 


Dr. Cumming knows that Lucretius was, somehow or other, un- 
orthodox, and it does not much matter what direction his hetero- 
doxy happened to take. It does so happen that it was precisely 
_ reverse of what he states it to be; but it is all the same 
to him. 

He treats Confucius with about the same amount of justice, 
charity, and knowledge. ‘In China,” he says, “ the stupid and 
degraded superstition of Confucius has raised difficulties,” &c. 
This is, we think, the very grossest exhibition of ignorant self- 
sufficiency that we ever happened to meet with. When we see Dr. 
Cumming, of whom the best that can be said is that by dint of bra; 
and fluency he has acquired a certain influence over Exeter Ha 
and Christian Young Men’s Associations, speaking in this 
tone of Confucius, one of the very greatest men that ever lived 
—a man whose doctrines have for more than 2000 years exercised 
incalculable influence over the most numerous and the oldest na- 
tion in the world—we feel that we are in the presence of a sort of 
impudence which is rendered sublime by its unconsciousness. 
But the impudence of the phrase is less wonderful than its igno- 
rance. Every single word which Dr. Cumming applies to Confucius 
seems to have been chosen upon the principle of making the 
very widest departure from the truth that a single word could 
make. In the first place, the doctrines of Confucius are 
not stupid, for they have been officially recognised and acted on, 
merely by reason of their intrinsic wisdom, for more than 
2000 years by the Chinese nation. In the next place, they 
are not degraded, for they consist of an exposition of morality of 
singular wisdom and purity. And lastly, they are not super- 
stitious, for they proceed upon the principle of Secsiaee all super- 
natural considerations out of sight. Confucius “ would say 
nothing of the gods, for he knew nothing of them.” If Dr. 
Cumming 
out the “ cold and barren morality” commonplace. The “ degraded 
superstition” business is rather less inappropriate to Buddhism ; 
but he really ought to know the difference between the two. 
He would hardly like a Chinese to inveigh against the ‘degraded 
superstition of the Jesuit Cumming who preached the doctrine 
of the Immaculate Conception ;” yet the blunder would not be 
more absurd than his own attack on the Latin poet and the 
Chinese philosopher. 

These isolated observations are perhaps little more than inlets— 
characteristic enough, though in themselves they may be small— 
into that great sea of ignorance which pervades Dr. Cumming's 
mind, On some matters he contrives to take a wider range than 
the general bearings of his subject might have been expected to 
afford. He is just the sort of man who might have been ex- 
pected, from his whole method and temper, to delight in dabbling 
in science. It gives him an air of general information and ac- 
complishment which can hardly fail to be attractive to a man 
who is constantly employed in furnishing popular lecture- 
rooms with meretricious excitement, Nothing could afford 
so fine a scope for the display of that marvellous flimsi- 
ness which pervades every department of his mind. Two in- 
stances will make this matter as plain as twenty. Science, Dr. 
Cumming tells us, always exactly confirms everything which is 
stated in the Bible; and it is very important that it should do 
so, for “we can upset the whole theology of the Hindoo by 

redicting an eclipse. . . . the Hindoo stupidly believing it to 
be an interposition of one of his great deities.” It is worth 
noticing that, in another part of his book, Dr. Cumming states 
that he cannot reconcile the doctrine of election with other 
doctrines laid down in the Bible, but that he believes them all 
because they are all there. If he were capable of comparing his 
own arguments in favour of them with those which a Hindoo 
would give in favour of his opinions, he would hardly triumph 
so merrily in “upsetting” his “ stupid beliefs.” Certainly we 
should be very sorry to stake our belief in the Bible on the issue 
of an argument between Dr. Cumming and a Hindoo 
acquainted with geology. Dr. Cumming has the audacit 
and dishonesty to assert that the first chapter of Genesis 
roves that Moses “either knew the geology of 1859 or 


e was inspired by God.” It is pretty clear from the 


to abuse Confucius, he should have brought - 
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which a man is entitled to insist triumphantly, as Dr. C 
does. The importance which he attaches to trifles, and the 
audacity with which he overlooks the real point of the case, is 
exactly like the logic of a pickpocket at the Old Bailey who asks 
the jury with indignant emphasis whether they can possibly 
doubt of his entire innocence, seeing that the principal witness 
against him now declares that he was close by the — 
post when he felt his hand in his pocket, whereas he formerly 
asserted that he was two yards from it. 

Here is another instance :— 

I may mention another instance of the increase of knowledge in respect to 
languages. It has been a long discussion, are all languages any way con- 
nected? Anybody that will read Hebrew, Greek, and Latin will sce satis- 
factory proof that they are connected; and, if you trace certain familiar words, 
you will find that they run through all..... the word sack is the same in 
Greek, Hebrew, Latin, French, Spanish, Italian, English, and almost all 
languages. .... Dr. Wiseman, who is a very learned scholar—I mean 
learned in languages—has stated in his book, entitled, the Connexion between 
Science and Revealed Religion, a book of great research and talent, because 
while we deplore and condemn his superstition, it would not be fair to deny 
him what is good, and right, and true; we may admire the eyes and spots of 
the viper, while we admit its poison and dread its sting, and call it a viper 
still—that ithas been discovered, as the result of the most exact investigation, 
that all languages have affinities enough to indicate a common source; but 
certain dislocations that prove that some time in their history there have (sic) 
occurred in them a great fracture. Just go back to what sceptics make merry 
with, the confusion of tongues at Babel, and you have the great fracture 
which science has pores. must have one day taken place. 

So few moderately intelligent persons in these days are 
absolutely ignorant of the results at least of philology, that it 
is almost pathetic to find that a man who occupies a conspicuous 
position should write such nonsense as this. He has to prove 
the truth of the history of the Tower of Babel on independent 
evidence, and his only real evidence is the statement of the 
“‘ viper,’ Dr. Wiseman; but in order to look as if he knew 
something about the matter from original sources, he gives us 
the wonderful bits of his own learning which we have quoted. 
As to the resemblance between Hebrew and Greek and Latin, 
if he would draw out his comparison more fully it would be 
possible to judge of it; but how comes he not to refer to 
Sanserit? very person of the commonest information knows 
that Greek and Latin, as well as all the modern dialects to which 
he refers, have acommon origin. But the question is whether all 
languages have acommon origin. If Dr. Cumming has philo- 
logical grounds for believing that Hebrew, Sanscrit, and Chinese 
have a common origin, he would do well to publish them; but 
who cares to know that “sac” and “vin” are represented by 
“sack” and “wine?” To assert that such an argument proves 
anything in favour of the truth of the Book of Genesis, is like 
trying to prove that two travellers in the North Western Railway 
must have left Aberdeen together by showing that they were 
both in the same carriage at Harrow. 

We might easily extend these specimens of Dr. Cumming’s 
qualifications for the task which he has undertaken; but we 
have said enough upon that topic. We will, in conclusion, give 
an example of the reckless, and therefore dishonest, manner in 
which he observes matters of fact, and records his observations. 
Our readers no doubt remember the seven Apocalyptic vials. 
During the sixth vial, there were three frogs who were “ the 
spirits of devils working miracles.” Of these three frogs, two, 
according to Dr. Cumming, were Popery and Infidelity. The 
energy of these evil spirits was to be destroyed under the 
seventh vial, which was just antecedent to the Millennium. 
Now the seventh vial, Dr. Cumming maintains, was poured out in 
1848; and accordingly, in the Apocalyptic Sketches, published at 
the close of the sixth vial, he argues elaborately to show that 
Popery and Infidelity are on the increase. ‘An awful and ter- 
rible characteristic of those days (i.e., of 1848) is the increase and 
spread of Popery . . . . I need not give you proofs of the spread 
of that terrible system... . Its basilisk eye is riveted on all 
that is dear to us,” &. &c. Then, as to infidelity, “‘hear the 
inspired sketch” (hearing a sketch is a new metaphor), “ look 
at the living men, and see if there be not a perfect coinci- 
dence. In the last days men shall be first lovers of themselves, 
&c. &e. ‘Sixthly, disobedient to parents.’. . . . That beautiful, 
that musical sound, Father, is being banished from England’s 
homes, and that horrible importation from France, ‘our 
governor,’ is being substituted in its place.” When Sam 
Weller described his father as “guvnor,” he little knew 


what he was about; and probably Mr. Dickens had little | 
suspicion that he was talking French. 


But this is a trifle. 


In the Great Tribulation, the seventh vial having been poured 
out for ten years, there ought, of course, to be a great 
diminution in the energy of the frogs ; and Dr. Cumming actually 
has the unblushing impudence to say that Popery and In- 
fidelity have in fact lost their power. “Those things that once 
seemed to rise like mountain obstructions to its march” (the march 


| of the Word of God,) ‘are dissolving like wreaths of snow in 


the sunshine. The scepticism of Hume and Rousseau” (the 


‘least sceptical of human beings) “and Paine, is now laughed at 


even by disbelievers in Christianity .... and the last and 
only form of scepticism that we have now, if we exclude mere 
practical scepticism” (on the existence of which, as shown 
amongst other things by the use of “governor” for “ father,” he 
relied for the proof of his case in 1848), is that of Emerson. 
..... Romanism is losing its influence.” The monstrous 
falsehood of each branch of the assertion, and especially of that 
which relates to scepticism, supersedes criticism. Scepticism, 
according to Dr. Cumming, ought to have received some great 
blow since 1848. The fact is, that all the forms of inquiry to 
which he would give that name have since then increased enor- 
mously, and show no sort of inclination to diminish; and 
Romanism has certainly not diminished either in activity or in 
extent. Itis therefore perfectly clear that, to serve the pur- 
poses of his own scheme of interpretation, Dr. Cumming has 
given diametrically opposite accounts of what are substantially 
the same facts. 

We have now discharged our duty. It is not a pleasant thing 
to write thus of a minister of religion. No man can habitual] 
preach the commonplaces of Christianity without saying muc 
that is so infinitely true and important that much toleration is due 
for natural defects ; but there are limits to this tolerance. When 
a perfectly ignorant man, by the help of a certain plausibility, 
fluency, and showiness of nature, attracts immense attention to 
his doctrines—and when those doctrines are of so delicate a 
kind, and are so liable to the most awful abuse as those which 
Dr. Cumming preaches—it is a duty to show him in his true 
| light, and to expose the imposition which he practises on the 
world by claiming to be a man of learning. There are ways in 
which a man might preach on reprobation and election without 
incurring any censure whatever; but if he propagated the 
crudest notions respecting them to excitable audiences in a vain, 
noisy, popular manner, it would be a public duty to expose his 
pretensions and to attack his influence; and upon the very same 
principle we think ourselves bound to show that Dr. Cumming 
is an utterly untrustworthy guide as to'the affairs of either this 
world or the next. 


A PHYSICIAN’S NOTE-BOOK.* 


T is one of the fashions of the day that when a good-natured, 
shallow, well-meaning, vain person has come in contact with 
the more obvious forms of misery, want, or crime, he thinks him- 
self straightway bound to reform and remodel society. It is 
another fashion of the day that the same sort of person thinks 
himself at liberty, or perhaps under some moral obligation, to 
shoot out his crude thoughts on every conceivable subject, provided 
he qualifies what he shoots out with some modest title, like “Jot- 
tings,” or “ Dottings,” or “ Memoranda,” or “ My Note-Book.” 
The author of the book before us has followed both fashions. 
His practical duties as a physician have brought him in contact 
with society at many different points; and while, to judge from 
his descriptions of himself, he has bounded from scene to scene 
exulting in his moral rectitude, like a dapper Pharisee, he has 
secreted in his time a considerable amount of heavy sermonizing 
and superficial wisdom. His note-book is worth looking at as an 
illustration of the manner in which, in days when every one 
publishes, a large number of persons theorize on social wants and 
maladies. The Physician is absolutely incapable of seeing the 
difficulties of any subject whatever, or of eliminating from his 
composition any remark because it is trite, stale, or irrelevant. 
His note-book contains his animadversions on twenty-six sub- 
jects; and as many of these subjects are interesting and im- 
portant, it is not uninstructive to ascertain what is the sham- 
Solomon view as to this number of matters relating to daily life. 
A chapter on ‘ Parish Matters” supplies a good specimen of 
the book. There are three things which have struck the 
Physician, and three evils which he wishes to have remedied. 
He has observed that parochial taxation is badly levied, that the 
poor are denied relief when they attempt to be decent in appear- 
anee, and that the medical assistance afforded by parishes is 
often of a very inferior kind. He wishes, in a vague sort of way, 
to see these evils removed. They are evils which may be ac- 
cepted as existing in a greater or less degree ; and a sensible, 
patient, and full inquiry into their causes, and the possible 
remedies that might be found for them, would be worth having, 
more especially if it proceeded from a writer who had great op- 
portunities of seeing very different classes and very different 
aspects of life. The way in which the Physician accomplishes 
his task is this:—He begins by stating that parish affairs are 
often settled at a tavern, and then thinks it worth while to re- 
mark that “it is a well-ascertained fact that stimulants received 
into our system have not always the desirable effect of clearing 
away cobwebs from the intellect, especially when imbibed rather 


* My Note-Book: or the Sayings and Doings of a London Physician. 
London: Sampson Low. 1859. 
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preceding page that this astounding assertion rests on the 
Af authority of a well-known popular book, in which it is maintained 
: that geology shows that six successive creations, corresponding 
to the six days’ work, have taken place in the history of this 
planet. We do not stop to inquire whether this is or is not a 
true conjecture, but we believe that it is an extremely doubtful 
one, and it is matter of notoriety that geology is a science which 
a is advancing and varying almost from day to day, and which may 
a very probably point in a few years to very different conclusions 
from those which it seems to favour at present. To appeal to it 
as an ultimate authority in its present state is therefore grossly 
: dishonest. It may perhaps ultimately confirm every word of the 
early chapters of Genesis; but at present the most that any honest 
man can say upon the subject is, that it is not impossible that the 
two may be reconciled, though there is a wide apparent divergence 
Siaaher between them. ‘To say that six days mean six collections of ages 
may be quite true, but it is not an obvious truth upon 
| 
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freely.” He next informs us that he is ignorant of the legal 
system under which local taxation is levied, and that he happens 
to live — a set of persons equally ignorant. He is particn- 
larly puzzled by the existence of appeals. If, he urges, the 
assessor would but fix the right sum in the first instance, there 
would be no necessity for an appeal. We turn over page after 
page in which grandmamma society is taught to suck eggs in this 
way, and wonder what is the point he has been driving at. What 
does he propose to do or to have done? At last we come to the 
result. He repeats that a certain knot of men settle parish 
matters by themselves, and “ they then consider there is an end 
of such things for the time being.” Now is the time for the 
Reformer to fire his big shot, and he fires it. ‘ But,” he con- 
tinues, “I beg leave to say there is not an end of the subject; 
neither (I appeal to common sense) should this be the formula 
for deliberations of such vital importance to the interests of the 
country.” He goes moaning on, first about the poor,and then about 
medical attendance; and here, if anywhere, he might be thought to 
be on sure ground, where he could tell us something practical, 
and give definite advice. He has got a good case. Undoubtedly 
the niggardly economy of Poor-law Guardians often condemns 
the poor to wither or die under the hands of a very ignorant and 
uneducated medical man, who is selected for no other reason than 
because his necessities tempt him to offer his services below the 
rate at which any one who does his duty could possibly offer 
them. Even if the salary could compensate for the services of 
the practitioner, it is quite impossible that it should enable him 
to provide medicines of any but a very simple and cheap kind. 
Accordingly, if a poor man requires an expensive medicine, 
he must do like the Bow County-Court suitors—he must “do 
without.” No wonder that a benevolent reformer of a physician 
should ponder over the misery thus caused, and should think of 
plans to avert or relieve it. The author of the Note-book goes 
very glibly over the easy part of the ground. He curses the 
guardians; he uses startling italics to brand their parsimony 
with lasting shame; he quotes Shakspeare, and has a good sneer 
at the general respect om by the world for wealth. But we 
go on hoping that he must have something to propose. What is 
the use of a medical reformer theorizing and lamenting on his 
own peculiar ground, if he has no help to give us? We 
might imagine he would have some scheme for local dispen- 
saries, or for providing better drugs out of parochial funds, or 
for some combination of charity and poor-rates. We are doomed 
to be disappointed. His case is proved—his curses are all 
expectorated. His fine writing has been lavish; he has assured 
us in every possible way that he is a very knowing man, a very 
successful man, a great favourite, an honest critic—everything 
that a man and a reformer should be—and then he gives us his 
remedy. His remedy is but a wish—‘O for some benign spirit 
whose mission might with ambrosial breezes disperse at once and 
for evermore these reeking sores, these festering plague-spots 
from our entire globe.” It is this passage that has especially 
attracted our attention inthe volume. Here is aman who thinks 
himself competent to lecture, backbite, and re-model society ; 
and when he is put to the test, and, as a medical man of (as he 
says) a high position in London, is asked what ought to be 
done to provide better drugs for the country poor, he replies 
that, on the whole, he thinks the best thing is to wish for the 
advent of a “ spirit with ambrosial breezes.” He is exactly the 
sort of man who thinks himself, and is thought, a philanthropist. 

If we are asked why we notice the writings of such a man, 
we can only answer that he is kept in countenance by so many 
persons of the same stamp that their prominence is a serious 
nuisance in the country. The few persons who are competent 
to provide some very partial, but still real and practical, allevia- 
tions of the forms of cain misery that exist on a large scale, 
are hampered by nothing so much as by the confidence of unre- 
flecting, talkative busybodies, who see no difficulties, find fault 
with everything, are always for doing the work of gencrations in 
a week, and, if they are pressed for practical advice, reply that 
they are on the look-out for a benign spirit, or an advance of 
mankind, or a general enlightenment, or some other modern mil- 
lennium. As might be expected, the Physician is verbose on the 
old subjects of milliners and governesses; and, as might also be 
expected, he seems to think that if ladies would but order dresses 
early enough, and if mistresses would but give a liberal salary 
to their governesses, everything would be right. These remedies, 
which have been urged a thousand times before, are all very well 
as far as they go, but no one who understands why milliners and 
governesses are poor could think that much progress was made 
by repeating suggestions that are so well known. We must, 
however, do the Physician the justice to own that he throws out 
a hint that over-education has something to do with the crowding 
of these callings by an unfair influx of persons whose natural occu- 
pation is that of household service. This is one of those thoughts 
which are of value under the management of persons really fit 
to deal with them, but are valueless when they occur to a man 
who, like the Physician, is content with merely throwing them 
out. Ifthe Physician were never on the edge of suggesting some- 
thing that might be worth following up, he would not be a 
good sample of his species. He would be beneath the average 
foolish philanthropist. But he saves himself from being above 
the average by the feeble use he makes of his own thoughts, 
such as they are, and the contentment with which he wraps them 
in a veil of heavy elegant platitudes. 

It is only as a sham-Solomon reformer that we have to do with 


the Physician, but as he professes to enrich his book with records 
and stories of his own medical experience, we ought perhaps to 
state what these personal experiences amount to. For the most part 
they are told ina plodding, matter-of-fact way, which prevents 
the story from having any interest as a story; but to make up, 
they are generally sheped so as to point a moral. Their chief 
characteristic is the introduction of the most awful catastrophes, 
in order to show the result of slight failings. The volume opens 
with a dissertation on married life, and the great point taken is 
that wives should not be untidy. To enforce this doctrine, we 
are told of a husband who was all devotion to his wife until she 
began to let her things lie about, whereon he began to stay away 
until midnight at a pot-house, and thereby one cold night caught 
an inflammation of the lungs, and was nursed by his wife, who, 
for a short time afterwards, was more tidy, but again let her 
things lie about, whereon her husband went to the pot-house 
worse than ever, and sang glees, and ultimately took prussic 
acid in the street, and died, leaving the untidy woman unpro- 
vided for. A similarly fearful story is inserted later in the book, 
as a warning against good-nature. There was a very pleasant, 
good-looking, good-humoured man, who married a friend of the 
Physician. The wife was very unhappy because her husband 
was so good-natured that he always accepted any invitation that 
was given him. Consequently, she took to drinking. The hus- 
band sank lower and lower, and died in a hospital. Perhaps 
these are true cases. The Physician knew a man who took 
prussic acid in the street, and another who, having married re- 
spectably, died in a hospital. But the stories show how useless 
even true facts are to a man like the Physician. There were, we 
may be sure, a thousand causes at work besides those on which 
the Physician lays the stress to bring about the dreadful result. 
No one will believe that it is a fair deduction from the ordinary-ex- 
perience of human life that, if a wife leaves her work about, the 
husband will take prussie acid. The mode, however, in which the 
Physician treats facts of private life like these throws great light 
on his method of dealing with the problems of public and social 
life. If we could examine the origin of the various crude schemes 
for regenerating society that float yearly by us, we should find 
that they almost always proceeded from men who view the most 
trifling incidents of their daily existence through a halo of moral 
exaggeration. 


JAMES’S NAVAL HISTORY.* 


¥ 7 E have seen that Napoleon’s hopes of invading England, in 
the year 1805, were laid aside when Admiral Villeneuve, 
after quitting Ferrol, and steering for the English Channel, 
altered his course to avoid the supposed approach of a hostile 
fleet, and entered the port of Cadiz. The army which had so 
long contemplated from its encampments the white cliffs of hated 
Albion marched with wonderful swiftness and precision to win 
the triumphs of Ulm and Austerlitz. But amid the engrossin 
cares and far-reaching combinations of that campaign the Frenc 
Emperor yet found leisure to send positive orders to his fleet 
once more to tempt the dangers of the sea. The plan of opera- 
tions which he now dictated was to pass the Straits of Gibraltar, 
call for the Spanish squadron at Carthagena, land the troops on 
board the fleet at Naples, and, after doing all possible injury to 
British interests in the Mediterranean, to return to Toulon, the 
ort from which all these movements were to have commenced. 
“ord Nelson bad now arrived from England, taking care that no 
salute should be fired nor colours hoisted at his appearance, so as 
to keep the enemy in ignorance of the reinforcement which, both 
in ships, and still more in his own person, he had brought to the 
fleet which watched them. He took up a position about sixteen 
or eighteen leagues west of Cadiz, so that the amount of his 
force might not be known, and also to avoid the risk of being 
driven into the Mediterranean, and there detained by the strong 
westerly gales common at this season, as he might have been if 
he had lain nearer to the Straits. Thus Admiral Villeneuve was 
urged by the positive orders of his master, and was also allured 
by the hope of entering the Mediterranean without a battle. 
Booey movement of the combined fleet was, however, observed by 
frigates in the offing, and communicated by a chain of repeating 
ships to Lord Nelson. 

For ten days, after every preparation had been made for 
sailing, gales from the westward detained the Franco-Spanish 
fleet in Cadiz harbour. At length, on the 19th and 20th of 
October, thirty-three sail-of-the-line got out to sea. On the 
evening of the 20th, the hostile fleets were in each other's 
sight; and at daybreak on the 21st, it was seen by the allies 
that the British were to windward of them, with a force nearly 
equal to their own. ‘The wind was now west-north-west, and 
the signal was made by the French admiral to form in close 
line of battle on the starboard tack—that is, with the wind on the 
right hand, and to steer south-west. The line, when formed, ex- 
tended over nearly five miles. The two fleets were now about ten 
or twelve miles apart. At6.404.m., Lord Nelson made the signals 
to form the pte of sailing in two columns, and to prepare 
for battle, and in ten minutes afterwards the signal to bear up. 
he effect of these movements was that the British fleet, now 
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going nearly before the wind, or with the wind almost astern, 
approached the enemy in two parallel lines, as rapidly as a light 
breeze could carry it. Lord Nelson considered that the old- 
fashioned method of forming a numerous fleet into a single line 
of battle was apt to cause delay, in which the moment for de- 
cisive action might be lost. The sum of his tactics was to brin 
his ships as quickly as possible alongside of their opponents, an 
to trust to the skill and courage of his captains, unembarrassed 
by frequent and imperfectly understood signals, to do the rest. 
His views had been explained to his officers in repeated conver- 
sations, as well as in an elaborate memorandum, which closed 
with the characteristic admonition, that amid the confusion of a 
sea-fight “‘no captain could do very wrong who placed his ship 
alongside of an enemy.” Acting upon the principle thus laid 
down, Lord Nelson gave the be simple orders which now 
rendered an action unavoidable. Seeing this, the French Admiral, 
at 8.30 4.M., made the signal for his ships to wear together and 
form the line in close order on the larboard tack, or with the 
wind on the left hand, so as to bring Cadiz on his lee-bow, and to 
facilitate, if necessary, his escape into that port. It was near 
10 A.M. before this manceuvre was completed ; and then, owing to 
the lightness of the breeze, the partial flaws of wind from off the 
land, the heavy ground-swell, and the incapacity or inexperience 
of some of the captains, the F penvedionsiah line was very irregu- 
larly formed—so much so, that instead of being straight it was 
curved or crescent-like, and for the most part the ships were two, 
and, in a few cases, three deep. The general direction of the 
course of the combined fleet was now from south to north. The 
British were approaching in two parallel lines, steering nearly per- 
pendicularly to the enemy’s line, or from about west toeast. The 
wind, as we have said, was from west-north-west, and so light 
that the British fleet under all sail went little more than three 
miles an hour. The shoals of San Pedro and Trafalgar were 
under the lee of both fleets, and distant when the action began 
not more than five leagues. The danger of finding himself at 
nightfall near a lee shore with a dismasted and disabled fleet, 
induced Lord Nelson to make the signal to prepare to anchor at 
the close of day. Before the fleet bore up, the windward or 
weather column was necessarily further distant from the enemy 
than the lee column, and thus it happened that the latter got into 
action a few minutes before the former. 

The Victory, bearing Lord Nelson’s flag, led the weather, or 
northerly and left-hand column, and the lee, or southerly and 
right-hand column was headed by Vice-Admiral Collingwood in 
the Reya!l Sovereign. Attempts were made to persuade Lord 
Nelson to yield the post of danger, but in vain. All the orders 
necessary to ensure a decisive battle had now been issued, and, at 
11.40 A.M., the famous signal, “ England expects that every man 
will do his duty,” aroused the enthusiasm of the fleet. Lord 
Nelson’s customary signal on going into action, “‘ Engage the 
enemy more closely,” was also kept flying. The two British 
columns, about a mile and a half apart, bore slowly down upon 
the double or triple line of the allies. “It was just at noon, the 
wind very light, the sea smooth, with a great ground-swell setting 
from the westward, and the sun shining in a beautiful manner 
upon the fresh-painted sides of the long line of French and 
Spanish ships, that the Fougueur, the second astern of the Santa 
Ana, whose station was a little abaft the centre of the combined 
line, opened, by signal, a fire upon the Royal Sovereign, then 
bearing on the French ship’s larboard bow, and considerably 
within gun-shot.” Thus does Mr. James describe the com- 
mencement of the battle of Trafalgar. At about ten minutes 
past noon, having reached a position close astern of the three- 
decker Santa Ana, the Royal Sovereign fired into her with guns 
double-shotted, and with such precision, as to kill or wound 
nearly four hundred of her crew and to disable fourteen of her 
guns. The Royal Sovereign then put her helm a-starboard, and 
ranged along the right, or lee side, of the Santa Ana, so close 
that the guns were nearly muzzle to muzzle. A tremendous 
cannonade ensued between the two three-deckers, and, at the 
same time, the Fouqueux raked the British ship astern, and the 
San Leandro ahead, while the Indomptable and San Justo fired 
into her starboard, or lee quarter and bow. It resulted from 
the double and triple formation of the combined line that five, or 
even more, ships were thus able to concentrate their fire upon a 
single enemy. For upwards of fifteen minutes the Royal Sove- 
reign was the only British ship in close action. At the end of 
that time the Belleisle came to her assistance. Meanwhile the 
Victory, at the head of the weather column, was slowly advancing 
within gun-shot distance of the enemy. About twenty minutes 

ast noon the Bucentaure, which bore the flag of Admiral 

‘illeneuve, fired a shot at the Victory, which was then, with 
studding-sails set on both sides, steering about east, and going at 
the rate of less than two miles an hour. “The shot fell short. 
Two or three minutes elapsed, and a second shot was fired; 
which, the Victory then about a mile and a quarter distant, 
fell alongside. A third shot almost immediately followed, and 
that went over the ship. One or two others did the same, until 
at length a shot went through the Victory’s maintop-gallant-sail, 
affording to the enemy the first visible proof that his shot would 
reach. A minute or two of awful silence ensued, and then, as if 
by signal from the French admiral, the whole van, or at least 
seven or eight of the weathermost ships, opened a fire upon the 
Victory, such a fire as had scarcely ever before been directed at a 
see ship.” Since the commencement of the firing the wind 
had gradually died away to a mere breath; still the Victory, 


driven onward by the swell and the remains of her pov im- 
petus, was going slowly ahead. For forty minutes she sustained 
a heavy and unremitting fire, and had lost fifty men, killed and 
wounded, before attempting any return. This loss would have 
been still more severe if the enemy’s guns had not been pointed, 
according to the usual practice of the French and Spaniards, at 
the rigging and sails, rather than at the hull of the ship. At 
1 p.m. the larboard or left-hand broadside of the Victory was 
fired into the Bucentaure as she passed close under her stern. 
Nearly four hundred men were killed or wounded by this deli- 
berately aimed discharge, and twenty guns were dismounted by 
it, and the French flag-ship was reduced almost to a defenceless 
state. Close ahead of the Victory, and firing into her with every 
gun that could be brought to bear, lay the Neptune and the 
Redoutable. It was impossible to avoid getting foul of one or 
other of these ships, and at 1.10 p.m. the Victory ran on board 
of the Redoutable, and remained fast to her. At 1.25 P.M. a 
musket-shot fired from this ship’s mizen-top gave Lord Nelson a 
mortal wound, of which he died at about 4.45 P.M. 

Thus ended the career of the greatest of England’s naval heroes, 
but not before he had fully done the work which his country had 
given him to do. The action began, as we have seen, at noon, 
and arrived at its height at 1.30 p.m. At 3 p.m. the firing slack- 
ened, and at about 5 p.m. wholly ceased. Of the fourteen van- 
ships of the combined line, against which the Victory headed the 
attack, six were captured and eight escaped, four by hauling to 
windward, and four by running for Cadiz. Of the nineteen rear- 
ships, assailed by the Royal Sovereign and the ships which fol- 
lowed her, eleven were taken and one burnt, and seven escaped 
into Cadiz. Thus eighteen ships in all were captured or destroyed 
out of thirty-three. The British fleet which gained this splendid 
victory numbered twenty-seven ships, and may be reckoned, 
after making every fair allowance for differences of rates and guns, 
to have been of a force one-sixth inferior to the enemy. 

And now, while the last hours of Nelson’s glorious life are 
agg 3 in the cockpit of the Victory, let us try to select from 

fr. James's ample details of the performances of every ship in the 
British fleet, one or twoexamples of singular daring and endurance. 
The total loss of the British amounted to 1690 killed and wounded, 
of which amount about six-sevenths fell to the share of fourteen 
out of the twenty-seven ships engaged. With a few exceptions, 
the ships so suffering were in the van of their respective columns. 
This was in consequence of the peculiar mode of attack adopted, 
coupled with the fall of the breeze after the firing had begun. 
The leading ships of each column, as they approached within 
gun-shot of the combined fleet, were exposed to the deliberate and 
uninterrupted fire of seven or eight ships drawn up in line ahead, 
without being able, until nearly on board of them, to bring a gun 
to bear in return. The moment the advancing ships did begin 
to engage, the French and Spanish ships closed for mutual sup- 
port, and thus not only prevented each other from firing at such 
of the British ships as were still bearing down, but became too 
seriously occupied with close antagonists to bestow much atten- 
tion upon distant ones. The confident reliance which every 
British captain felt in his comrades was the fruit of ten years’ 
fellowship in victory. The leading ships plunged boldly amid 
clusters of the enemy, well knowing that he!p was near. We 
quitted the Royal Sovereign just as, after fifteen minutes of close 
action with four or five ships, the Belleis/e had come to her relief, 
The latter, passing on to the eastward, left the Royal Sovereign 
on the Santa Ana's starboard bow. In an hour and a quarter 
after the commencement of the combat the Spanish ship’s three 
masts fell over her side. After two hours of hot, and, with the 
exception of the Belleisle’s broadside, uninterrupted engagement 
between the two ships, the Santa Ana struck to the Royal Sove- 
reign. The latter had her main and mizen-masts shot away, and 
the foremast was left tottering. Her loss in killed and wounded 
amounted to 141 men—a loss which was only exceeded by the 
Victory and two other ships. The Spanish ship: was slightly 
superior in force,-and not more inferior in skill than ships of her 
country will probably always prove to British ships. A more 

allant defence could not have been made, nor could any efforts 

ave protracted resistance longer. The Belleisle, which followed 
the Royal Sovereign, lost fifty or sixty men before getting into 
action. She was engaged with six enemy’s ships, either succes- 
sively or three or four at once. At1 P.M. the Fougueux ran on 
board of her, and soon shot away her mizen-mast, the wreck 
falling over her larboard quarter. This ship then quitted her; 
but at 1°30 p.m. the Achille stationed herself so that the wreck 
of the Belleis/e’s mast prevented that ship’s guns from firing on 
her. Meanwhile the Aigle cannonaded the British ship on the 
opposite side, and at 2°30 p.m. the Neptune took a position across 
her bow. At 2°45 P.M. all three masts and the bowsprit of the 
Belleisle had been shot away, and the guns on her larboard side 
had long since been completely masked by wreck. But still 
there was no thought of giving back to France the gallant ship, 
which, as her name shows, had once sailed under the tricolour ; 
and at last assistance came, At 3°15 P.M. the Po/yphemus inter- 
posed herself between the Belleis/e and Neptune. th five minutes 
more, the Defiance took off the fire of the Aigle; and at 3°25 P.M. 
the Swiftsure, passing under the stern of the Belleisle, com- 
menced engaging the Achille. As the Swiftsure passed, the two 
ships cheered each other, and a union-jack was held up on a pike, 
to signify that, notwithstanding her dismasted and shattered state, 
the Bel/eisle remained unconquered. Thus, by the ee 
of her friends saved from being crushed by the overwhelming 
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force around her, the Belleisle ceased firing. Another ship of the 
lee line which lost even more men than the Belleisle, but escaped 
with less damage to her hull and masts, was the Bellerophon. 
She was assailed at once by five enemies; and the same ship had 
been dismasted and ened disabled at the battle of the Nile. 
The Tonnant, one of the prizes of the Nile, went into action 
ahead of the Bellerophon. 

The Redoutable, the ship from which Lord Nelson received 
his death wound, had, as we have seen, been run on board of by 
the Victory, and soon after the Téméraire got foul of her on the 
other side. No ship in the combined fleet was more bravely or 
skilfully fought than the Redoutable, but with a British three- 
decker on either side her fate could not be doubtful. The Zémé- 
raire while foul of the Redoutable was boarded on the other side 
by the Fougueux, which came ranging along from her position 
astern of the Santa Ana towards the van of the combined fleet. 
The Fougueux became the prize of the Téméraire, who, sailing 
fast and being close astern of the Victory, had suffered almost 
equally with ke leader in bearing down to the attack. After 
the surrender of the two French ships close to them, neither of 
the two leading British ships was capable of seeking a fresh 
opponent. They were occupied in getting themselves to rights, 
and the Victory had for some time ceased firing, when five of the 
enemy’s van-ships, which had tacked and quitted their stations 
without engaging, appeared in line to windward of the group of 
disabled British ships and prizes, hoping probably to capture 
some of them. But the two rearmost ships of the British weather 
column had not yet, although it was now 3°10 P.M., found any 
bs ringed of firing a shot. These ships were now at hand to 
aid the Victory and Téméraire, who prepared, as best they could, 
to receive their fresh assailants. The four leading ships of the 
hostile squadron, which were French, declined to follow up their 
threats, and standing to the southward escaped almost unharmed 
from the scene of battle. A few days later these four ships were 
fallen in with and captured by a British squadron under Sir 
Richard Strachan. The fifth of the tacking ships, a Spaniard, 
was cut off and compelled to strike by the two rearmost British 
ships. The concussion of the firing which the Victory opened upon 
these French ships as they passed to windward so affected Lord 
Nelson, that he called out “Oh, Victory, Victory, how you 
distract my poor brain.” He was assured before death of the 
grandeur and completeness of his triumph, and almost the last 
words he uttered were an emphatic charge to anchor the fleet 
and prizes at the close of day, in pursuance of the signal which 
he had made before the battle. When it is said that Cape 
Trafalgar was, when the action terminated, only eight miles 
distant from the Royal Sovereign, which was then in thirteen 
fathoms water, while the wind was dead on shore, it will be seen 
that a dismasted and shattered fleet was not far from dangers 
more terrible than those of battle. But Vice-Admiral Colling- 
wood, who had now the direction of affairs, thought fit to dela 
anchoring. The disaster which Nelson apprehended fell in full 
force upon the cri pled fleet, but whether he could, if he had 
lived, have obviated it, must remain doubtful. For a week after 
the battle the disabled British ships and prizes were afflicted 
with severe gales, driving them on a lee shore, where shipwreck 
in all its awful forms was again and again repeated. 

On the evening of the battle, the wind, although blowing on 
shore, was fortunately moderate, but there was a very uneasy 
swell, highly distressing to the dismasted ships. Towards mid- 
night the wind veered and freshened, and taking advantage of 
the change, the ships, except four of the dismasted prizes which 
had anchored off Cape Trafalgar, wore and drifted to seaward. 
During the 22nd, all the prizes that remained under way were 
got hold of and towed towards the west. At 5 P.M. on that day, 
one of these prizes, the Redoutable, being actually sinking, 
hoisted a signal of distress. At 10°30 P.M., she had her stern 
entirely under water, and the towing-ship cut herself clear. 
There was now a gale blowing on shore, and amid a dreadful 
night of wind, rain, and lightning, the British boats brought off 

t of the prize-crew, and 170 Frenchmen. The remainder of 
the Redoutable’s crew and twenty British sailors perished in her. 
In the same night the Fougueur drifted on shore, and was totally 
wrecked, with the loss of aimost all her surviving crew and some 
men belonging to the Zéméraire. Another of the prizes, the 
Algésiras, had lost all three masts. There were on board nearly 
600 Frenchmen and only fifty British. Not a man could be 
spared from guarding the prisoners to rig jurymasts and work 
the ship off a lee-shore. The few British ships near at hand 
were little more efficient than the prize. Thus passed the blow- 
ing night of the 21st, and morning found the Algésiras separated 
from the British fleet, and drifting towards the rocks near Cape 
Trafalgar. In the evening of the 22nd, being only three miles 
to windward of the spot where the Fougueux was then beating to 

ieces, the British officer in command set the prisoners at liberty 
in order that they might save the lives of all on board. Jurymasts 
were rigged, and the ship barely cleared the rocks, and managed 
to enter Cadiz, thus passing again into the possession of the 
French. Another prize, the flag-ship of the combined fleet, the 
Bucentaure, was driven on shore and lost on the 22nd, but the 
greater part of her crew were saved. On the morning of the 
23rd a squadron of ships which had escaped into Cadiz put to sea, 
hoping to recapture some of the remaining prize-hulls then 
driving about the coast. The wind still blew with extreme vio- 
lence, and many of the prizes had broken their tow-ropes, and 


were in part only again secured. On the appearance of the 
Franco- anish squadron the most efficient of the British ships 
cast off the hulls, of which they had with so much difficulty re- 
covered possession, and formed in line. The French commodore 
did not venture within gun-shot, but he recaptured the Santa 
Ana, the hard-won prize of the Royal Sovereign, and another 
ship, and carried them safe into port. But this success was very 
dearly purchased. Two ships of the combined squadron were 
poe , and another was taken by the British, and afterwards 
lost, with a portion of her prize-crew. The continuance of bad 
weather determined Vice-Admiral Collingwood to destroy all the 
leewardmost of the captured ships. As the gale increased in 
violence two or three more of them were lost, and it took several 
days to collect and anchor the remaining hulls preparatory to 
their destruction. On the 28th the gale abated, and, by the 
goth, the work of sinking and burning was complete. Of all the 
trophies of Trafalgar there remained to the conquerors only one 
French and three Spanish 74-gun-ships, and three of these had 
been preserved by anchoring after the battle, as Lord Nelson, 
with his dying breath, had urged the whole fleet to do. It must, 
however, a remembered that many of the British ships and 
prizes had probably come out of the conflict without a sound 
anchor or cable left, and therefore it is by no means certain that 
the order to anchor could, if given, have been generally obeyed. 

The principal interest of the naval war with France ceases 
with the battle of Trafalgar. The activity of the French dock- 
yards soon supplied the loss of ships; but, so long at least as the 
ancient methods of propulsion and of naval tactics prevailed at 
sea, the British superiority remained at the point where it had 
been left by Nelson. Ingenuity had been exhausted in the com- 
binations which neonalell, and the resources of France and 
Spain had been taxed to supply the forces which underwent this 
disastrous defeat. Nothing can be more evident than that, under 
the old system of maritime warfare, the British sailor possessed 
an inherent superiority to the sailors of the various Continental 
nations opposed to him. Suppose, in either of Nelson's battles, 
that the position of the combatants had been reversed, still 
victory would have rested on the side which obeyed Nelson’s 
few and simple signals. Of course, Nelson would never 
have placed a fleet in the position in which he found his 
enemies at the Nile or at Trafalgar; but if he could have 
committed such a blunder, still he would have contrived to escape 
the consequences which fell on those who had his quick percep- 
tion ranged against them to take the full advantage of their 
mistakes. Let us imagine for a moment that the five sail which 
appeared in line to windward of the Victory and Zéméraire at 
the height of the battle of Trafalgar had been British ships, and 
that French flags had been flying at the mastheads of the two 
disabled three-deckers. We cannot feel a doubt that those flags 
must have been hauled down. Of Nelson’s skill in seamanship 
we may perhaps form an inadequate idea, because of the ve 
simplicity of the final movements by which he brought on his 
battles. But it was this quality in the admiral, as well as in the 
captains of his fleet, which enabled him to enter at nightfall an 
unknown bay in Egypt, to thread, with but partial damage, the 
intricate channel of Copenhagen, and during the night before 
Trafalgar to steer a course amid shifting breezes, which brought 
him at sunrise to windward of and near the enemy. But Nelson 
was not merely an expert and courageous seaman. The pure 
flame of patriotism burned ever in that heroic soul, and the sum 
of his religion might be expressed in Homer's line— 

The one best omen is to fight for fatherland. 


He served his country in a spirit which will often guide her sons 
to victory, and always sustain them under defeat—the spirit in 
which he spoke the very last words that passed his lips—‘ I have 
done my duty. I praise God for it.” 


A FRENCHMAN’S VIEW OF ENGLAND.* 


M ESQUIROS is wen | amply justified in complaining of 
e the pictures of Englan which writers of his own nation 
generally draw. The majority of Frenchmen look upon them- 
selves as the legitimate successors of the Greeks and Romans, and 
think they have a full right to despise all other nations as bar- 
barians; and the little that their contempt allows them to see, 
the necessities of an epigrammatic style do not allow them to 
express. Whether it is that they copy shamelessly from each 
other, or that the same prejudices constantly produce the same 
blunders, French descriptions of English manners run very much 
in the same groove. The conventional features of the caricature 
are almost as familiar to us as the oaths and sentiments of the 
stage seaman. ‘There is always the same belief in the despotic 
privileges of ‘“ lords,” the same estimate of the marketable value 
of an Baglish wife, the same wonderful tales of the unbounded 
liberties of an English ‘ Miss,” and, above all, that profound and 
inexplicable veneration for the Lord Mayor which seems to be 
innate in every Continental breast. _M. Esquiros’ work is a 
great advance on a state of ignorance disgraceful to the literature 
of a nation whose commerce is so intimately connected with our 
own. He has had good opportunities, and has used them well. A 
resident in England—more, apparently, from necessity than from 
choice—he has lived just long enough among us to know England 


* L’ Angleterre et la Vie Anglaise, Par A. Esquiros. Paris and London: 
1859. 
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without ceasing to be French. He is totally free, therefore, from 
the grotesque mistakes of which his countrymen are so fond; and 
with a very few exceptions, which are apparently due to his 
printer, he has even shaken himself free of the extraordinary mis- 
spellings which, in writing about England, the most distinguished 
French writers so religiously observe. And in his descriptions 
of English manners, so far as they go, he metes out to us a more 
favourable measure than we are accustomed to receive, or, 
perhaps, to measure out toothers. His view of English character 
is that of a critic who intensely admires its excellences, and 
has sufliciently entered into its spirit to be anxious to deal 
gently with its faults. Indeed, he not unfrequently exceeds the 
bounds which even an Englishman would assign to praise ; and 
we fear that his Anglomania will be anything but acceptable to 
the public whom he is specially addressing. He is prudent 
enough to avoid politica! questions, for a speedy visit on the 
part of M. Hachette to the tribunal of the Correctional Police 
would have been the infallible result of the application to 
English politics of the tone and temper of criticism which he 
has brought to the consideration of English society. On minor 

oints even the elastic modesty of our countrymen would find 
it difficult to endorse some of his compliments. When he 
applies the incessu patuit dea to the gait of the average Surrey 
peasant girl, and says that her démarche est toute une révélation, 
we sympathize with his gallantry, without caring to inquire too 
narrowly into its applicability to the muscular amazon of our 
own experience. But when he tells us of the antique virtue of 
the Welsh pastoral population, and of the touching family 
pictures of which their homes are the background, we can only 
feel that we are bound, in mere gratitude, to maintain against 
all comers the spotless reputations of the Paris griscttes. We 
can hardly resist an uneasy suspicion of a concealed sarcasm 
when M. Esquiros talks of poor Snowdon as being “ the giant 
of the British Alps ;” and when he cites the engineer of the 
Great Eastern as a typical instance of the energy of the Anglo- 
Saxon character, it is difficult to imagine that he can have for- 
gotten that the lamented engineer was by blood a Frenchman. 
But all these exaggerations are only the result of an amiable 
desire to shed the pleasantest hues round the picture of the 
nation which he has undertaken as a labour of love to portray, and 
whose hospitality he gratefully acknowledges. It only serves 
to bring out in stronger relief the difference between him and 
the other modern French writers with whom he enters into 
competition. 

But, notwithstanding this strongly marked contrast, the de- 
scription is essentially and amusingly French. In spite of many 
laudable efforts, he cannot divest himself of his national pecu- 
liarities, or look at his subject from a cosmopolitan point of view. 
He has brought a true Frenchman’s aversion for the solid, and 
passion for the brilliant, to the description of the most practical 
and least showy people in the world. Of a picture of English 
society in all its phases, of ry! inquiry into the genius that ani- 
mates it, or the causes which have engendered its merits and its 
faults, there is not a trace. No Frenchman would yoke himself 
to such a literary drudgery. Like most of his countrymen, his 
attention is entirely confined to the melodramatic and the pictu- 
resque; and he has hunted out such points of view with a dili- 
gence which, considering their rarity, must certainly have been 

aborious. He treats English life and society exactly as a French 
cook treats a good wholesome bit of mutton when he chances 
to get hold of it. The French cook’s only care seems to be to 
give as little meat and as much of every other ingredient which 
his ingenuity can bring together as possible. When the dish 
comes to table, it probably turns out to be a minute nucleus of 
mutton in the midst of a huge nebula of vegetables, mushrooms, 
condiments, pastry, and sauce. That is exactly the position 
occupied by la vie Anglaise in comparison to the supplementar 
discussions and descriptions by which it is surrounded, and whic 
almost fill up the book professing to portray it. Since his resi- 
dence in England, M. Esquiros has evidently had a good deal of 
time on his hands; and, being a man of active mind, he has devoted 
it to a somewhat variegated series of inquirics, none of them very 
profound, but all of them supplying him abundantly with that 
very minute substratum of fact which is all that a Frenchman 
needs for the development of the most symmetrical and imposing 
edifices of theory. The results of these inquiries and studies 
were none of them complete enough to furnish matter for a 
separate treatise ; and he was probably in some perplexity as to 
the best mode of giving to the world this motley progeny of his 
brain, until the bright idea occurred to him that, as they were 
all engendered in England, they might be included under the 
comprehensive title of Lngland and English Life. It is impos- 
sible to conceive any other explanation of the strange disagree- 
ment between the title-page and the contents, without imputing 
to the author the most eccentric ideas concerning the nature of 
English life. The book begins with a long chapter on the geology 
of Great Britain, in which the whole geological series is carefully 
traced up from the Longmynd strata to the latest alluviums. 
The information it contains is not perhaps very new, but it is 
put together with a vivacity and clearness which make it very 
agreeable reading. Then comes a chiapter on the ethnology of 
the various races whom successive floods of invasion have left 
upon the British soil. By this time the author has reached the 
middle of his book, and may be supposed to feel some compunc- 
tion at the thought that he has not yet begun his ai tm 
Accordingly, he ends the chapter with a consoling promise. 


“English life changes with every class, every eryapa and 
every locality ; it is not the same in the towns that it is in the 
country; and it is on these various theatres of action that it 
must be followed. That task will now be the easier that we have 
seen the origin of the population, and of the various elements of 
which it is composed.” 

After this assurance, the rest of the book is as puzzling as a 
Codex out of which half the leaves have been lost. tt consists but 
of three chapters; and these three chapters, which, after the 
words we have quoted, may be supposed to have been intended 
eM the author to convey to the reader’s eye a panorama of 

nglish life, are headed as follows:—1. Les Gypsies et la Vie 

Errante. 2. Les Houblonniéres et les Brasseries. 3. Les Indus- 
tries Excentriques. Accordingly, we have a detailed account of the 
gipsies of the New Forest, whom the authorhadthe curiosity to visit 
—a curiosity which went so far as even to induce him to pass a 
night in theirencampment. Then comes an equally minute narra- 
tive of pilgrimages to the hop-grounds of Kent and the often-de- 
scribed breweries of Barclay and Perkins ; and lastly, to close his 
survey of English life,a chapter is devoted to “the eccentric profes- 
sions,” consisting of the strolling players and the various street 
showmen and singers. And the author concludes the book appa- 
rently without the slightest misgiving that his classification has 
not exhausted every possible phase of English society. Ofupper 
classes and middle classes, of mechanics and labourers, he has 
said nothing. Any life passed in respectable clothing, and under 
a water-tight roof, he entirely ignores. His whole notion of the 
British nation on whose virtues and achievements he spends so 

many laudatory epithets, appears to consist either in the denizens 

of the tap-room or the thirty thousand odd floating vagabonds 
reported by Mr. Horace Mann as having no definite abode. 

It is the mania for epigrams that has been fatal to M. Esquiros, 
as it has to so many of his countrymen before him. Gipsies and 
strolling players are more attractive ware to a Jittérateur than 
the monotonous respectability of tradesmen and artisans. We 
can only regret that he should have thrown away on materials 
so unworthy an agreeable style and a mind so unwarped by pre- 
judice. In shaking himself free from national prepossessions, he 
obtained a clearness of insight which gives to many of his 
remarks a value beyond that of the light magazine-writing by 
which they are enclosed. We will take an instance pertinent to 
the current delusions on the subject of nationality, and containing 
wholesome doctrine for these times :— 

Ethnology contains a moral lesson. . . . It teaches us, in fact, that races 
of men possess each different gifts, special instincts, an intelligence moulded 
on a peculiar type, outward features that have all a relative beauty, and 
aptitudes that correspond to ccrtain needs of the social state. It is by 
shaking and mingling these human elements in the sacred urn of nations, 
that Providence forms the living material of history. Simple races show 
faculties equally simple and limited; on the other hand, the more races 
are mingled, the more the national character abounds in varieties which 
combine, even by their opposition, in extending the resources of civilization. 
You have before your eyes the imposing spectacle of variety in unity. The 
English nation is a composite nation, and thence its power. 

English and French society have many things to teach each 
other, and for this end they need writers-on both sides who 
are above national antipathies and conceits. M. Esquiros is 
so happily fitted in respect to this moral qualification for under- 
takings of a graver character, that we cannot help regretting 
that he should devote himself to a species of literature whose onl 
merit is that it sells well at a a o book-stall. If his wor 
had only fulfilled the simple condition of being what it professed 
to be, the talent displayed in the book as it stands leaves no 
doubt that it would have brought to its author a very con- 
siderable addition of reputation. 


FAUS T.* 


R. ZERFFI tells us in his preface that ‘“ two-and-twenty 
English translations of Faust, every one with notes more or 
less copious, already exist.” To judge from the more popular speci- 
mens of these works, Dr. Zerffi was amply justified in attempting 
afresh edition. Further than this we cannot go, for we do not 
think the attempt itself successful. Of course, a great deal of 
information is given, which an English student unacquainted with 
German literature would wish to have; but the notes are need- 
lessly long, and the explanations are often useless, and still 
more commonly wrong. Dr. Zertii seems to unite, by a curious 
mixture, the voluminous industry of a German commentator to 
the zeal of an English evangelical clergyman; and the effects of 
such copartnership are not a little singular. But the leading 
principle of his criticisms, his explanation of the central idea of 
Faust, must, in common fairness, be given in his own words :— 
The presumption which leads men te ask questions far beyond their reach, 
and which must remain unanswered, and then to plunge into the grossest 
licentiousness because they do remain unanswered; the gradual development 
of truth from error, the overstrained endeavours of the reason, and the coarse 
degradation of humanity, are all concentrated in the single character of 
Faust. He shows us plainly that the attempted analysis of our spiritual 
nature, the ruminating over useless metaphysical problems, and the pompous 
verbosity assumed by many to conceal their real ignorance, are the destruction 
of science and a death-blow to knowledge. He hates the empty formalities 


of life, the jingle of words, and the caricature of science; and to a certain 
extent he is riglt, for human nature is limited enough. But Faust goes 
further; he is discontented with his religion, with his God; he has lost all 


* Goethe's Faust. "With Critical and Explanatory Notes by G. G. Zerfli, 
Ph.D. London: Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. 
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faith in the truths of the Bible, and gives himself up, body and soul, to the 
powers of hell, determined to enjoy the bodily pleasure of life, and to stifle the 
outeryings of his spiritual nature by sensuality. But human nature is two- 
fold ; to cultivate one part exclusively, and to disregard the other, leads to 
crime against God and nature. Faust’s character shows that it is only ina 
harmonious union of the two that we can discover the solution of the great 
problems of human happiness. 

Mistakes of this sort are very common, and are the great reason 
why, in spite of an enormous circulation, Faust has never yet 
been understood by the English public. Assuredly the great 
poem of the eighteenth century was never intended to display 
the evils of over-speculation or even of scepticism. The age would 
scarcely have listened to such a satire; and Goethe himself did 
not wander about the world to tilt as a knight-errant for the 
Augsburg Confession. Faust undoubtedly hates the affectation 
of knowledge, and is only the truer student for doing so. He 
nowhere ceases to question because he sometimes wishes to enjoy. 
Neither can it be said that the deep and tender love for 
Gretchen, although in the issue miswrought to ruin by foul 
devil’s play, was in its beginnings and purport merely sensual ; 
while the pursuit of Helen in the second part of the poem is the 
spiritual frenzy of an artistic nature. Again, it is a palpable 
misrepresentation to speak of Faust as resolving “ to give himself 
up. body and soul, to the powers of hell.” His compact with 

ephistopheles is conditional, and the conditions are so nicely 
worded that the victim scarcely falls forfeit after many years. 
The preface, which Dr. Zerffi has thought fit to omit, would have 
taught him, had he studied it properly, the true moral of the 
great drama—that “a good man in his dim press of thought is 
yet conscious to himself of the right path.” The idealist may 
stray, but he never sinks. 

e poem of Faust, like every other representative work of 
art, can only be understood from the history of the times. It 
is the epic of a revolutionary age; and the war of ideas in the 
eighteenth century—the reaction against common life with its 
| arene and vulgarisms, strangely blended with the desire to 

estroy and create anew—the loathing of system and the love of 
nature, with a misconception of nature’s highest purpose, are 
the theatrical machinery by which the actors are moved. 
Wagner is the pupil of Wolff, and has an inherent belief in 
words, Faust is the child of Rousseau, and falls back upon 
nature when he cannot find God. The very first scene shows 
him to us baffled in the search after transcendental truth, and 
mocked by the spirit whom he has conjured up. There is a 
terrible cynicism in the image of a world that has ceased to 
believe in churches or creeds, and whose questionings have only 
evoked inscrutable difficulties. The despair consequent upon 
this failure, the disgust at the self-complacent learning of his 
Famulus, and the kindred though seemingly opposite desires, 
first of self-destruction, and then of sensual enjoyment, are no 
mere phases of a nature too highly-toned for the ways of common 
men—they are the vulgar experiences which every day is still 
bringing forth abundantly. They were painfully present to the 
minds of that generation which had seen the dawn of the First 
Revolution in France, and its sun setting in blood. The great 
destroyers of social untruths had ended by ae ruin upon 
every household hearth—they had cursed “hope and faith,” as 
Faust himself unconsciously indicates, when they began only by 
cursing “ all that surrounds the soul with illusion and jugglery.” 
Yet Goethe, in spite of the artist’s conservative tendencies, did 
justice to the splendid visionaries who had beaten down what 
they could never build again. The “Song of the Invisible 
Spirits” is a grand dirge over the iconoclasts and their work :— 

Alas, alas, 
Thou hast destroyed it, 
This beautiful world, 
With powerful stroke, 


A demi-god hath struck it to pieces. 
We bear 
The fragments away into nothingness, 
And sorrow 
Over the lost beauty. 
Mighty one 
Among the sons of earth, 
Glorious one 
Build it up again, 
Build it up again in thy breast. 
* In the compact with Mephistopheles the words themselves are 
all that need to be recalled. If Faust shall ever say to the pass- 
ing moment, “linger, thou art so beautiful,” he is from that 
instant bound over to the devil. The secret of his confidence 
lies in his certainty that he can never find happiness out of the 
highest ideal. Something more spiritual than reason has yet given 
him or the world can promise must be attained. Mephistopheles, 
on the other hand, trusts, naturally enough, to the earthy devil 
that is inborn in every man. Both are mistaken; and in that 
error lies the grand moral import of the poem. The real danger 
for Faust lies in his second temptation—the love for Margaret. 
The untutored simplicity and entire trustfulness of the village 
girl are great artistic requisites in the plot. Faust, in his present 
state, would revolt from anything like secular culture, just as the 
e that the Encyclopedists had trained deserted its prophets for 
the school of nature, and looked for the typical man among 
savages. The dramatic difficulty is to understand. why the love 
of a true woman like Gretchen does not give Faust the desired 
and fatal moment of happiness. ‘The answer is found in the 
devilish by-plot by which Mophistophelosimparte a guilty character 
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to his pupil’s passion, and in Faust’s own consciousness that he 
is ruining the woman he loves. In fact, Mephistopheles defeats 
his own purpose through a want of simplicity of aim. Instead of 
conducting the intrigue through a labyrinth of lust and murder, 
he should have suffered Corydon to settle in the village with 
Phillis, and be catechised into faith. But, although medieval 
legend represents the devil as profoundly versed in Scripture, he 
would be untrue to himself if he omitted an opportunity of crime, 
even to secure a soul. He fails with poetical justice devagh his 
own short-sight. 

Partly because it was written later in life, and wants a patent 
unity of conception—very much, we suspect, because it is long 
and difficult to those who will not think—the second part of 
Faust has come to be looked upon as a separate drama. The 
two poems are really one and undivisible. Faust, incapable of a 
second passion for a woman, and anxious rather to stifle thought 
than to live, attempts the enjoyment of power and the pursuit of 
ideal beauty. The great forms of Greek and Gothic mythology 
pass before him like a dream, and his heart is not warmed—he 
sees only the glitter and emptiness of a court. The devil seems 
to acuk from his side in weariness, and Faust, left to himself, 
employs his old age in reclaiming land from the sea. Blind, 
crippled, and on the border of the grave, he pronounces the fatal 
words of the contract, and is straightway claimed by Mephisto- 
pheles. But his last actions have given the angels part in him, 
and they claim him and carry him away in triumph. By an 
exquisite thought, the victim of his old sin is amongst those who 
bear Faust up to heaven. His love for Margaret, after all, had 
been a saving fragment of his life ; and what was impure in it had 
been already expiated by misery. There is something of a grand 
strain of prophecy in this issue of events. The world that had 
thought and acted and suffered much, had been blinded in looking 
on the light, and-untrue to itself in the honest search for nature, 
was at last to have much forgiven it because it had loved much. 
ideal and the real are to find their point of union in the 

eart. 

We are almost ashamed to have gone at length into this expla- 
nation of such a poem as Faust. But while the great mass of 
readers refuse to study it in its entirety, and while commentators 
are still found to overlay the natural sense by verbiage about 
“the bright star of Religion” and “ the dark spectre of Atheism,” 
the labour of any man who rests simply upon the text and history 
can hardly fail to have a certain critical value. Dr. Zerfli’s 
book, as we have said, has some merit. He partly knows what 
Goethe meant, though he has chosen to overlay the meaning ; 
and his work may possibly secure admittance for Faust into 
circles where it is at present considered profane. But even this 

rospect shall not induce us to disguise the truth. That truth 
1s, that Goethe was not a Christian, nor has his great work any 
religious object, as the word “religion” is understood by 
Christians ; and we warn readers who may be entrapped by Dr. 
Zerf_li’s evangelical exposition that it has nothing to do with “ the 
doctrine of the Triune God,” or in any appreciable sense with 
“the truths of the Bible.” 


A DICTIONARY OF AMERICANISMS.* 


ig is a curious question whether, in the present state of things, 
the formation of a new language is possible. Hitherto, 
languages have had the opportunity of growing, so to speak, 
invisibly. In unrecorded times the various Indo-European 
tongues grew, no one can tell how, out of the old Arian mother- 
speech. In like manner Greek has produced Romaic, and Latin 
the Romance languages, in times whose history is indeed recorded, 
but not the history of their language. The changes took place 
just because nobody thought about them. One corruption was 
introduced in Gaul, another in Spain, without anybody thinking 
whether it was a corruption or not, and still more without thinking 
of what was going on in the other province. The different 
Romance languages were pretty well formed before any one knew 
that they were anything but vulgar Latin. It was not till the 
written Latin and the spoken ‘ Roman” had become mutually 
unintelligible that anybody was likely to trouble himself about 
the matter. Weshould like to know what were Count Nithard’s 
exact'feelings when he copied down, sound for sound, the words 
of the oath taken by Charles the Bald’s army, in that wonderful 
form, no longer Latin, but not as yet French. Did he look upon 
it as a sort of joke, as we do now-a-days on a piece of Yorkshire 
or Somerset language? And again, did this odd jargon which 
he quotes, or the Latin in which he writes, best represent the 
daily speech of educated men who did not speak Teutonic? 
We know absolutely nothing about it. If we had any means 
of knowing, the process itself would have been almost impossible. 
It seems to be almost necessary to the growth of a language 
that it should grow unconsciously. Had a “Dictionary of 
Gallicisms” been conceivable in Nithard’s time, the French 
language could hardly have come into being. It would have 
remained Latin—Latin probably of most execrable badness, but 
still Latin, and not another language. 

The old unconscious changes of languages seem always to 
follow some certain law. Why does a German regularly and 
consistently sound z where an Englishman sounds ¢? Why does 


* Dictionary of Americanisms. A Glossary of Words and Phrases usually 
rag as peculiar to the United States. By John Russell Bartlett, 
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an Italian no less regularly and consistently change / in a well- 
known class of words intoi? No man can say why it was—we 
can only mark the universal fact. Why, again, did the Romance 
languages adopt a certain set of Teutonic words, and reject 
others which might have seemed no less obvious? This question 
might perhaps be more easily answered than the other; but the 
process was anyhow unconscious and unrecorded, and it seems 
to have followed some sort of general law working alike in 
Gaul, Spain, and Italy. But changes now-a-days follow no 
certain law. They seem to be the result of accident or individual 
caprice, and somebody is sure to note them down as innovations. 
Again, we innovate by introducing new words and new senses of 
words, but very little, if at all, in the way of syntax, or forms 
of words. The penny-a-liner “alludes to an individual” where a 
straightforward Englishman “speaks of a man,” but he does not 
venture to give his verb or his noun any inflexion or regimen 
different from that of the mother-tongue. It does not seem 
poco that a widely diffused literary language, like French or 

Jnglish, can ever undergo the same sort of changes which created 
the one out of Latin, the other out of Anglo-Saxon—or as those 
which wrought the difference between Anglo-Saxon and old High- 
Dutch—or, again, as those which formed Latin and Teutonic 
alike out of the stock common to all the Arian nations. 

Our own language has had two great migrations. In the fifth 
century it crossed the German Ocean—in the sixteenth it crossed 
the Atlantic. The interval between the two migrations produced 
anew language. It would have done so had the Normans never 
come to give us anew vocabulary. Without Norman help we 
should have lost our inflexions, just as our Low-Dutch and Scan- 
dinavian brethren have done. Now, will there ever grow up an 
American language formed out of English, as there has done an 
English language formed out of Anglo-Saxon? We answer, 
No. The thing is impossible in a talking, writing, reading age, 
where everything that everybody does is at once recorded all 
over the world. Shakspeare and the English Bible—to sa 
nothing of the Zimes and the New York Tribune—will 
effectually hinder any such creation. England and America 
seem engaged in a race which can write and talk the worst 
English. Tabi, America is a good deal ahead; but still 
America is as little likely as England to introduce changes 
which will really change English into another language. It 
is hard to find aname for the sort of difference between what 
we may call standard English and English in its American form. 
We ean hardly call it a dialect—the divergence is not yet sufli- 
ciently wide. And, again, the mode of formation is different. 
The difference between two dialects of the same language arises 
in the same gradual, unconscious way as the difference between 
two languages of the same family, only that the gap is less wide 
in one case than the other. As American-English is not a sepa- 
rate language, neither is it a separate dialect. The difference is 
of a kind which could hardly have sprung up in any other age, 
but which is the natural result of the circumstances of our own. 

If we run along a few pages of Mr. Bartlett’s Dictionary, or 
read through his very sensible and well-written preface, we shall 
find that the differences which he mentions easily resolve them- 
selves into a few marked classes. We have first what we may call 
legitimate dialectic differences—real steps towards the formation 
of a separate language. These are of two sorts. First, it always 
happens, in the language of a colony, that some words or phrases 
are retained in the colony which are lost, or at least become 
less usual, in the mother-country. Thus “ fall” for “ autumn,” 
and “ bottom” for “ valley,” are perfectly good English words, and 
are not yet quite obsolete in England, but still they are clearly 
far less in vogue here than they are in America. Secondly, a 
new people in a new country makes, because it wants, many new 
words. The circumstances of the United States have given birth 
to many new words, some made from Old English roots, others 
borrowed from other languages. These two processes are both of 
them perfectly natural, legitimate, and unavoidable. They must 
take place at every separation of kindred races. The Low-German 
settlers in Britain retained some words which have been lost in 
the Continental dialects, made some new formations for them- 
selves, and borrowed some others from Latin and Welsh. Were 
England and the United States as completely cut off from each 
other as were the Continental and the insular Teutons, these 
two processes alone might gradually produce a genuine difference 
of dialect, if not of language. In an age of books, newspapers, 
travellers, Great Easterns, and Atlantic cables it cannot be. 
These two legitimate processes are both recognisable enough, 
but they contribute only a small proportion of Mr. Bartlett's 
collection of Americanisms. 

The fact is that the great mass of Mr. Bartlett’s collection are 
really instances of what we call slang. They are not formed 
by any such legitimate process as the two classes just men- 
tioned. Now, slang is anything but peculiar to America—we have 
indeed in Old England quite enough and to spare. But there seems 
to be this difference—that in America slang gets a more recognised 
place in the language, and finds its way into compositions, both 
spoken and written, into which it-does not find its way in 
England. Again, the same social causes which bring mere slang 
to the surface, and give it an abiding place in the language, have 
a tendency to do the same with two other kinds of corruptions. 
There are mere barbarisms—mere cases of bad English; and 
there are more wilful corruptions—needless innovations, intro- 
duced without reason and formed according to no analogy, 


There is also a still greater tendency than at home to the sin 
ef fine writing, and to the use of Latin words rather than 
Teutonic. But when the Latin word really exists in the English 
tongue, this is rather a fault of style than a difference of language. 

In fact all our last group of Americanisms come under this 
same head. It is not a real legitimate difference of language 
or dialect—it is simply that English is badly written. When an 
American writes well, his language does not differ from that of an 
Englishman. If he has sense enough and education enough to 
abstain both from the slang of mere vulgarism and from the 
slang of fine writing, what we have called the legitimate sources 
of difference will come into play so seldom as hardly to be 
felt at all. It is very seldom indeed that such a writer as 
Mr. Prescott, for instance, suggests the remembrance that he 
was not a native of England. We have no reason to suppose 
that he, or any other good American writer, consciously 
Anglicizes. They merely write well and simply, and conse- 
quently write just like an Englishman who writes well and 
simply. The main difference, after all, is that, fearfully great as 
is the proportion of bad writers in England, it is greater still in 
America. 

Most of these classes are very well pointed out by Mr. Bartlett, 
from whose introduction we will make two or three extracts :— 


The greatest perversions of the English language arise from two opposite 
causes. One of them is the introduction of vulgarisms by uneducated people, 
who, not having the command of proper words to express their ideas, invent 
others for the purpose. These words continue among this class, are trans- 
mitted by them to their children, and thus become permanent and provincial. 
They are next seized upon by stump-speakers at political meetings, because 
they are popular with the masses. Next we hear them on the floor of Con- 
gress and in our halls of legislation. Quoted by the newspapers, they become 
familiar to all, and take their places in the colloquial language of the whole 
people. Lexicographers now secure them, and give them a place in their 
dictionaries; and thus they are firmly engrafted on our language. The 
study of lexicography will show that this process has long been going on in 
England, and doubtless other languages are subject to similar influences. 

But the greatest injury to our language arises from the perversion of legiti- 
mate words, and the invention of hy vidand other inadmissible expressions by 
educated men, and particularly by the clergy. This class is the one, above 
all others, which ought to be the conservators rather than the perverters of 
language. It is nevertheless afact which cannot be denied that many strange 
and barbarous words to which our ears are gradually becoming familiar owe 
to them their origin and introduction ; among them may be mentioned such 
verbs as to fellowship, to difficult, to tuate, to d gize, to happify, to 
donate, to funeralize, &c. &c. 

Strangely-formed factitious words are much affected at the West — 
abskize, absquatulate, catawampously, exflunctify, obscute, slantendicular, 
&c. &c.; and in the South such onomatopecs as keslosh, kesouse, keswollop, 
kewhollur, &e...... The class of new words and new meanings of old 
words which owe their origin to circumstances or productions peculiar to 
the United States, such as ark, backwoods, backwoodsmen, breadstuffs, 
barrens, blaze bottoms, broaddown, buffalo-robe, cane-brake, cypress-brake, 
clearing, corn-broom, corn-shucking, deadening, diggings, dug-out, flat-brat, 
hog-wallow, husking, location, pine-barrens, prairie, preemption, reservation, 
salt-lick, savannah, snag, sawyer, squatter, &c., are necessary additions to 
the language. 

The metaphorical and other odd expressions used first at the West, and 
afterwards in other parts of the country, often originate in some curious 
anecdote or event, which is transmitted from mouth to mouth, and soon 
made the property of all. Political writers and stump-speakers perform a 
prominent part in the invention and diffusion of these phrases. Among 
these may be mentioned—to cave in, to acknowledge the corn, to flash in the 
pan, to bark up the wrong tree, to wake up the wrong passenger, to pull up 
stakes, to be a caution, to fizzle out, to flat out, to fix his flint, to be among 
the missing, to give him Jessy, to see the elephant, to fly around, to spread 
oneself, to tucker out, to use up, to walk into, to cotton, to hifer, to chisel, 
to slope, to lobby, to gerrymander, to splurge, &c. &e. 

Our people, particularly those who belong to the West and South, are fond 
of using intensive and extravagant epithets, both as adjectives and adverbs; 
as, awful, powerful, monstrous, dreadful, mighty, almighty, all-fired, &c.; 
while euphemistic oaths are one of the characteristics of the Yankee dialect. 

The words bankable, boatable, dutiable, mailable, mileage, are well-formed 
and useful terms, which have been generally adopted by those who have 
occasion to make use of them. But the words dubersome, disremember, 
decedent, docity, and the like, can hardly be called necessary additions to our 
language. 

But the finest specimen of all is to come :— 

Among some of the Western people there are strange ideas regarding the 
use of certain words, which had led the mock-modest to reject them and sub- 
stitute others. Thus, to speak of the names of animals only, the essentially 
English word bull is refined beyond the mountains, and perhaps elsewhere, 
into cow-creature, male-cow, and even gentleman-cow! A friend who 
resided many years in the West, has told me of an incident where a grey- 
headed man of sixty doffed his hat reverently, and apologized to a clergyman 
for haying used inadvertently in his hearing the plain Saxon term. 

Now, will anybody explain this marvel? Why is it in some 
cases improper to mention the female, in others the male? We 
may not mention a bull. Mr. Bartlett does not tell us if John 
Bull himself, beyond the Atlantic, becomes John Gentleman-Cow. 
If we may not speak of a bull, may we speak of a “mare?” And 
under the cover of what periphrasis may we allude to the exis- 
tence of female specimens of the most familiar of all quadrupeds ? 

Sorry we are to confess it, but there can be no doubt that, both 
in America and in England, the protest foes to good English 
are the newspapers. We should have thought that good, plain, 
Teutonic English, straightforwardly calling a spade a spade, ought 
to take with “the masses,” “the million,” or whatever is the 
slang translation of Ajpos. And so we believe it does most tho- 
roughly whenever Demos can get it. But it is very seldom that 
Demos can get it. He is encompassed by a thick wall of 
Paphlagonians, each of whom thinks himself the more eloquent 
the more his talk or his article departs from the plain mother 
tongue. How often was our army “ decimated” in all the papers 
in that fearful Crimean winter? What did the penny-a-liners 
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mean by it? Did one manornine men die outof every ten? Or 
did they mean nothing in particular, except that it was a hard 
word and sounded fine ? hat, again, is an “ agrarian outrage P” 
Does it mean killing a man in a field? Ifso, why not say so? 
Why, again, should all new institutions have such odd, un- 
English names? Why should we, when we die, be buried in 
“cemeteries,” instead of churchyards, graveyards, burying- 
grounds, like our forefathers? Why is every new school a 
* college,” a “ collegiate institution,” and its head a “ principal P” 
Then we have “operatives,” ‘assistants,’ ‘ remuneration,” a 
cook’s “‘ situation,” a “stipendiary magistrate’—the whole crowd 
of euphemisms come pressing on us. We have Greek names 
coined by people who cannot spell—toxopholite societies and 
orthopedic hospitals. Ifwe go to church, we see an English 
Bible and Prayer Book in the reading desk, with a reverend 
tonnage above ready to translate them into a species of 
omexice not dealt with in the essay of Sir Cornewall Lewis, but 
which sounds very much like the style of the county newspaper. 
Why did Zaccheus, do our readers suppose, get into the syca- 
more tree? We heard, not many Sundays ago, that it was “to 
escape the pressure of external impediments.” This was, of 
course, by way of making the plain tale in the book more easil 
“understanded of the people.” If so, we think that a muc 
better way and means thereto was hit upon by an old Devonshire 
parson, who used to tell his flock, in their own mother tongue, 
that “her climméd up into a zycamore dree vor to zimmun.” 
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highly effectual the administration of one of the most powerful medicines we are 
acquainted with, 

Sold onty in Imprrtat Half-Pints, 2s. 6d.; Pints, 4s. 9d.; Quarts, 9s., capsuled, 
and labelled with Dr. pz Jonen’s stamp and signature, WITHOUT WHICH NONE CAN 
POSSIBLY BE GENUINE, by most respectable Chemists, 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEPOT, 
ANSAR, HARFORD, AND CO., 77, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 
DR, DE JONGH’S SOLE AGENTS. 


ERFECT FREEDOM FROM COUGHS IS SECURED BY 
DR. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC WAFERS.—They give Instant Relief, and a 
rapid Cure of Asthma, Consumption, Coughs, and all Disorders of the Breath and 
Lungs. They have a most pleasant taste. Price 1s, 1}d., 2s, 9d., and lls, per box. 
Sold by all Medicine Venders, 
ENDERS, STOVES, FIRE-IRONS, and CHIMNEY-PIECES. 
Buyers of the above are requested, before finally deciding, to visit WILLIAM 8, 
BURTON’S SHOW-ROOMS. They contain such an assortment of FENDERS, 
STOVES, RANGES, CHIMNEY-PIECES, FIRE-IRONS, and GENERAL IRON- 
MONGERY as cannot be approached elsewhere, either for variety, novelty, beauty of 
design, or exquisiteness of workmanship. Bright Stoves, with Ormolu Ornaments and 
Two Sets of Bars, £3 15s. to £33 10s.; Bronzed Fenders, with Standards, 7s, to £5 12s.; 
Steel Fenders, £2 15s, to £11; ditto, with rich Ormolu Ornaments, from £2 15s, to 
£18; Chimney-pieces, from £1 8s. to £80; Fire-Irons, from 2s, 3d. the Set to £4 4s, 
The BURTON and all other PATENT STOVES, with Radiating Hearth-Plates, 


BEDSTEADS, BATHS, and LAMPS.—WILLIAM S. BURTON 
has SIX LARGE SHOW ROOMS devoted exclusively to the SEPARATE DISPLAY 
of LAMPS, BATHS, and METALLIC BEDSTEADS. The Stock of each is at once 
the largest, newest, and most varied ever submitted tothe Public, and marked at 
prices popemnens with those that have tended to make his Establishment the most 
distinguished in this Country. 

Bedsteads, from ... 
Shower Baths, from 


+» 12s, 6d. to £20 Os, each. 
8s. 0d. to £6 0s, each. 


Lamps (Moderateur), from .........:sssseeeeeereee 6s. Od. to £7 7s, each, 
(All other kinds at the same rate.) 
Pure Colza Oil ........... 4s. per Gallon, 


DISH-COVERS AND HOT-WATER DISHES in every 
material, in great variety, and of the newest and most récherché Patterns, Tin Dish- 
Covers, 6s. 6d. the Set of Six; Block Tin, 12s. 3d, to 28s. 9d. the Set of Six; Elegant 
Modern Patterns, 34s. to 58s, 6d. the Set; Britannia Metal, with or without Silver- 
Plated Handles, 76s, 6d. to 110s, 6d. the Set; Sheffield Plated, £10 to £16 10s, the Set; 
Block Tin Hot-Water Dishes, with Wells for Gravy, 12s, to 30s.; Britannia Metal, 
22s. to 77s,; Electro-Plated on Nickel, full-size, £11 11s, 


WILLIAM 8S. BURTON’S GENERAL FURNISHING IRON- 
MONGERY CATALOGUE may be had gratis, and free by post. It contains upwards 
of 400 Illustrations of his illimited Stock of Electro and Sheffield Plate, Nickel Silver 
and Lritannia Metal Goods, Dish Covers and Hot-Water Dishes, Stoves, Fenders, 
Marble Chimney-pieces, Kitchen Ranges, Lamps, Gaseliers, Tea Urns and Kettles, Tea 
Trays, Clocks, Table Cutlery, Baths and Toilet Ware, Turnery, Iron and Brass Bed- 
steads, Bedding, Bedroom Furniture, &c., with Lists of Prices and Plans of the Sixteen 
large Show Rooms, at 39, Oxford-street, W.; 1, 1a, 2, and 3, Newman-street ; and 
4, 5, and 6, Perry’s-place, London,—Established 1820, 


OTICE OF REMOVAL.—Messrs. LAVERS and BARRAUD 
beg to inform their Patrons that they now carry on their business at their new 
and moré extensive works in ENDELL STREET, BLOOMSBURY. 


GLASS PAINTING AND MURAL DECORATION. 


AVERS and BARRAUD, of BLoomsbury, 

beg to inform their Patrons that they will be happy to submit Designs for works 

of the highest character, and for more simple windows—e.g., Grisaille, Geometric, 
and Quarry Glazings; also, for Murai Decoration. Prices and Information forwarded. 


EOLOGY AND MINERALOGY.—Elementary Collections, 
which greatly facilitate the study of these interesting branches of Science, can 
be had at 2, 5, 10, 20, 50, to 100 Guineas each, of J. Tennant, Mineralogist to Her 
Majesty, 149, Strand, London, Also, Geological Maps, Hammers, Books, &2, 
Mr. Tennant gives Private Instruction in Mineralogy and Geology. 


HE KNICKERBOCKER AND LE BRETON COSTUME 
are well adapted for Young Gentlemen, whose legs are thus left free for healthy 
exercise, although, in winter, they are from the knees protected by shaped gaiters; but 
in the Summer months, or for in-doors, the new Elastic Stockings are seen, and 
apm | in bright, as well as in the usual sombre or neutral colours, This costume 
is so well suited for exercise that Noblemen and Gentlemen have in many instances 
recommended it for Rifle Corps, and adopt it themselves for cover shooting in thorn- 
proof as well as in shower, but not air, proof materials, These can be had in great 
variety of H. J. and D. NICOLL, 114, 116, 118, 120, 142, 144, REGENT STREET, W., 
and 22, CORNHILL, E.C., LONDON, 


Now ready, 
E LA RUE AND CO.’S PATENT PLAYING CARDS for 


the PRESENT SEASON, Classical, Antique, Alhambra, Floral, Tartan, and 
Gold Backs in every variety; also Club House Cards, white and small patterns, 


DE LA RUE AND CO.’S FINE ART DRAWING PENCILS. 
Manufactured on a new principle; firm in point, rich in colour, and easy of erasure. 
A good Pencil at a moderate Price, 

DE LA RUE AND CO.’S VEGETABLE PARCHMENT. 
A Substitute for Vellum or Parchment at a much lower price. 
ene ____To be had of all Booksellers and Stationers. = 

AVARGER’S Fantasie, Pianoforte, from Guillaume Tell, 4s. 
FAVARGER’S Le Depart du 3s. 6d. 
FAVARGER’S Promenade sur |’Eau . 3s. Od. 
FAVARGER’S Lydia (sans Octaves) 3s. Od. 

New Editions of Onxron and It Barerere Fantaisies by this popular Composer, 

Cramer, Beats, and Co., 201, Regent-street. 


RAMER’S INTRODUCTORY PRACTICE and EXERCISES 
for the PIANOFORTE, in Parts, 5s. and 6s. each. These Exercises form the 
Standard Book of Studies in all the Music Academies of Europe. M. Thalberg, 
S. Bennett, C. Hallé, Liszt, Mesdames Goddard, Pleyel, and other eminent Pianistes, 
have employed this work in their course of practice. 
Cramer, Beate, and 201, Regent-street. 


PIANOFORTES.—CRAMER, BEALE, and CHAPPELL, 
201, Regent-street. 


AKMONIUMS.—CRAMER, BEALE, and CHAPPELL, 
201, Regent-street. 


ig LIBRARY for WORKS of HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, 
RELIGION, TRAVEL, POETRY, &c. Subscription, Ove Gurvga a Year and 
upwards. The aim of this Library is to supply good Standard Literature in place of 
the mere light publications ordinarily supplied by Circulating Libraries. Prospectuses 
sent — free on applipation; also, a List of Surplus Books now offered for sale at 
greatly Reduced Prices, 
Bucr’s 19, Holles-street, Cavendish-square, London, W. 
AQUARIUM.—LLOYD’S DESCRIPTIVE LIST, 
128 Pages, and 88 Cuts, for 14 Stamps, 
Apply direct to W. ALrorp Lioyp, Portland-road, London, W. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, price 3s, 6d, post free, 
KETCHES OF AND FROM JEAN PAUL RICHTER. 
London: A, W. Bennett, 5, Bishopsgate-without. 
Crown 8vo, price 4s, 6d, post free, 
ml H E CA RPA 
or, Discourses on the Immortality of the Soul. 
By Pavut RicutEr. 
London: A. W. Bgenngtt, 5, Bishopsgate-without, E.C. 


RENCH PLAYS FOR CHILDREN. 


HA LL: 


I’AMOUR FILIAL. Second Edition 1s. 
JULIETTE. Second Edition .., 1s, 
L’INNOCENCE 
By Madlle. Capart. 
In French illuminated binding, 
By the same Author, 


DICTIONNAIRE DES GENRES FRANCAIS, Second Edition, 
Sold by M. Rotann1, 23, Berners-street. 
Just published, Crown 8vo, cloth, 12s, 6d, 


MANUAL OF THE STEAM ENGINE AND OTHER 

PRIME MOVERS. By W. J. Macqvorn Rawxryz, LL.D., F.R.S.S., Pro- 
fessor of Civil Engineering and Mechanics in the University of Glasgow, With 
numerous Tables and Diagrams, 


London and Glasgow: Ricnarp Grirrrn and Co. 


Now ready, 1s. 6d. 


ett TO “HOW TO WORK WITH THE 
MICROSCOPE,” Upwards of 150 Figures, with Explanations, 


HOW TO WORK WITH THE MICROSCOPE. is. 


London: Joun CHurcHILt, 


This day is published, price 2s, cloth, 
| be SPIRATION: HOW IS IT RELATED TO REVELATION 
AND THE REASON? With a few Remarks suggested by recent Criticisms on 
Mansel’s “ Bampton Lectures. 
London: TriinyEr and Co., Paternoster-row. 
NEW AND ENLARGED EDITION OF EWING’S GEOGRAPHY, 
Now ready, 12mo, 4s. 6d. bound, or with 14 Maps, 6s. 


SYSTEM OF GEOGRAPHY, on a New and Easy Plan, from 

the latest and best Authorities; including also the Elements of Astronomy 
and of Puysicat GzoGrarny, a variety of Problems to be solved by the Terrestrial 
and Celestial Globes, and a PronouncinG VocaButLary, in the form of a Gazetteer, 
containing all the Names of Places which occur in the work. For the Use of Schools 
and Private Students. By Taomas Ewrna, Author of “ Principles of Elocution.” 

*,* Numerous Additions have been made to the descriptive notices of the more 
important towns, and to the Vocabulary; and the sections on Australasia and North 
and South America have been greatly extended. The whole Gecgraphical, Historical, 
and Statistical Information has been brought down to the latest dates; and the Pub- 
lishers venture to hope that the present Edition will be found to furnish the most 
complete picture of the world that has ever yet been exhibited in any elementary 
treatise on Geography. 


Edinburgh ; Quiyzz and Borp, London; Marswatt, and Co, 
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ALL THE BEST NEW BOOKS, ENGLISH, FRENCH, AND GERMAN, 


ADDED IMMEDIATELY ON PUBLICATION TO 


THE UNITED LIBRARIES, 
BOOTH’S, CHURTON’S, AND HODGSON’S, 


307, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 


SupscripTion—ONE GUINEA per Annum. 


(Next the Royal Polytechnic Institution.) 


Country Susscriptrion—TWO GUINEAS anp vpwarps. 


Famity Susscriptions—FIVE GUINEAS ann TEN GUINEAS. 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS RECENTLY ADDED. 


The following List of Books, lately added, will show that every Work of merit is immediately taken, and in numbers 


Pycroft’s Twenty Years in the Church. 

Idylls of the King. 

Friends in Council, by Helps. 

A Life for a Life, by Miss Mulock. 

Erin-go-Bragh ! by Maxwell. 

A Little Tour in Ireland. 

Sparks from a Locomotive. 

Ceylon, by Sir Emerson Tennent. 

The Queen of Hearts, by Wilkie Collins. 

Bayard Taylor’s Travels in Greece. 

The Minister's Wooing, by Harriet Beecher 
Stowe. 

Cumming’s Great Tribulation. 

The Physiology of Common Life. 

Gosse’s Letters from Alabama. 

Sala’s Twice Round the Clock. 

Through Norway with a Knapsack. 

The Realities of Paris Life. 

Trollope’s, and Miss Crawford’s Tuscany. 

A Decade of Italian Women. 

Geoffrey Hamlyn, yy Kingsley. 

Latest Jo of Horace Walpole, by Dr. 


Doran. 
The Semi-detached House. 
Cruise of the Pearl. 
The Serampore Mission, by Marshman, 
Geology in the Garden. 
Buckingham’s Court of George IV. 
Baron Alderson’s Charges and Life. 
Recollections of Samuel Rogers. 
The Last Days of Jerusalem and Rome. 
Mill’s Essays, and Liberty. 
Mackay’s Life and Liberty in America. 
Mansel’s Bampton Lectures. 
Forster’s Essays, 
James Watt’s Life, by Muirhead. 


White’s Northumberland and the Border. 


Voyages ga et la, Italie, Angleterre, Allemagne, 
par Lecomte. ; 

La Legende des Siécles, par Victor Hugo. 

Les Deux Couronnes, par le Marquis de Foudras, 

Montebello, Magenta, etc., par Amédée Achard. 

L’Homme de Neige, par Georges Sand. 

Perdita. 

L’Angleterre et la Vie Anglaise, par A. Esquiros. 

Essais de Morale et de Critique, par Krnest- 


Rénan. 

Prévost Paradol—Essais de Politique et de Litté- 
rature. 

Les Romans de la Table Ronde, par le Vicomte 
de Villemarque. 

Souvenirs d’un Prisonnier @’ Abd-el-Kader. 

Mémoires du Marquis de Bouillé. 

Storia del Tumulto di Napoli. 

L’Italie Moderne. 

La Marquise de Parabére, par la Comtesse Dash. 

Sous les Orangers, par Alphonse Karr. 

Les Moralistes Espagnols. 

Des Bohémiens et de ieur Musique, par F. Liszt. 

Contes Industrielles, par L. Jourdan. 


Daniel, par Ernest Feydau. 

La Question Romaine, par About. 

Histore de St.-Just, par E. Hamel. 

L’Italie aprés la Guerre, par MM. Doisy. 

Les Armées Frangaises en Italie, 1496-1849, par | 
N. Gallois. | 


only limited by the demand :— 


Millicent Neville, by Julia Tilt. 
Confidences, by the Author of “ Rita.” 
Maurice’s What is Revelation ? 

King’s Italian Valleys of the Alps. 
Burgon’s Life of Tytler. 

Lord Broughton’s Italy. 

The Story of Cawnpore. 

Senior’s Turkey and Greece. 

Lady Morgan’s Autobiography. 
Osborne’s Japanese Waters. 

Silk and Scarlet. 

Neale’s Jansenist Church of Holland. 
Memoirs of the Duchess of Ferrara. 
Ragged Homes, and How to Mend them. 
Owen on Classification. 

Paley’s Moral Philosophy, by Whately. 
Sheridan and his Times. 

Chiefs of Parties, by D. O. Maddyn. 
The Life of Robert Houdin. 

False and True, by the Hon. Lena Eden, 
Napier’s Li‘e of Dundee. 

Up among the Pandies. 

Mrs. Duberley’s Oampaign in India. 
Fairholt’s History of Tobacco. 
Memorials of Shelley, by Lady Shelley. 
Our Living Painters. 

Headley’s Life of Havelock. 

Frobel’s Central America. 

Bray’s Poetical Remains. 

To Cuba and Back, by R. H. Dana. 
James’s Naval History. New Edition. 
The Fool of Quality. 

Sir John Burgoyne on Military Questions. 
Professor Masson’s British Novelists. 
The Roman Question, by M. About. 
The Ordeal of Richard Feverell. 
Cousin Stella. 


FOREIGN BOOKS. 


Précicux et Précieuses, par Ch. L. Levet. 

Malle. La Valliére et les Favorites, par M. Cape- 
figue. 

Etudes d'Histoire et de Littérature, par D. Nisard. 

Les Confidences d’un Prestidigitateur, par Robert 
Houdin, 

Elle et Lui, par Georges Sand. 

Lui et Elle, par P. de Musset (in the ‘ Magasin de 
Librairie’). 

Londres il y a cent Ans, par F. Wey. 

Histoire d’un Homme enrhumé, par P, J. Stahl. 

Daniel Manin, par H. Martin. - 

L’Illustre Docteur Mathéus. 

Rigault—Conversations Littéraires. 

Le Moine de Chaalis. 

Le Roman d’un jeune Homme pauvre. 

La Liberté, par Jules Simon. 

Les Grotesques de la Musique, par Hector 
Berlioz. 

Guerre de I’Indépendance Italienne, par le Gen. 
Ulloa. 


La Vie de Gargon. 
Mémoires de la Duchesse d’Orléans. 
Mémoires de l’Impératrice Catherine IT. 


Ranke’s Englische Geschichte, ler bde. 

Die Heimath der Frau von Wildermuth. 

Aus den tagen der grossen Kaiserin! von Schiick- 
ing. 


Farrar’s Lyrics of Life, and Eric. 

Canning’s Life, by Stapleton. 

Brierre de Boismont on Hallucinations. 
Bucknill’s Psychology of Shakspeare. 
Manners and Customs of the English Nation. 
Adam Bede. 

What will he do with it ? 

First Impressions of the New World. 

Mary Stuart, by Lamartine. 

Bryant’s Letters from Spain. 

Balfour’s Botany and Religion. 

Women Past and Present, by Wade. 

Powell’s Order of Nature. 

Jephson’s Tour in Brittany. 

Weld’s Pyrenees. 

Miriam Copley. 

Murray's Sixteen Years of an Artist’s Life. 
Speeches in the Trial of Warren Hastings, edited 


by Bond. 
The Two Paths, by Ruskin. 
Village Belles, 
Hamilton's Lectures on Metaphysics. 
The Wild Hebrides. 
Newton Dogvane. 
Robert Mornay. 
The Mothers of Great Men, by Mrs. Ellis. 
Life of Wilson of Woodville. 
Our Farm of Four Acres. 
Sala’s Gas Light and Day Light. 
Love me Little, Love me Long, by Charles Reade. 
Davenport Dunn, by Charles Zone. 
The Emotions and the Will, by Bain. 
Good News of God, Kingsley. 
The Broad Arrow. 
Ellis’s M scar. 
Sir Years in Russia, by A Lady. 
Round the Sofa. 


Helene Novelle, von Fr. von Hofmann. 

Zwei Monate in Italien, von F. Eser. 

Durch Sardinien, von A. Meiszner. 

Berliner Federzeichnungen, von E. Kossak. 

Janes II. und sein Fall, von F. Steffens. 

Andreas Hofer, von. L. Miihlbach. 

Friedrich der Grosze und Katharina IL, von 
Schlézer ; und Friedrich und Voltaire. 

a Agitator von Irland, von Aline v. Schlicht- 


rall. 
Kitschi-Gami, Erziihlungen vom Obern See, von 
J. G. Kohl. ‘ 
i = ate eines Musikers, von J. C. Lobe. 
ic Fabier: Trauerspiel, von G. 
Krieg und ton Hicklander> “s 
Lilienbanner und Tricolore, von G. Hezekiel. 
Die Fischer; aus dem Russischen, von Gregoro- 
witsch. 
Luther und seine Zeit, von T. Kénig. 
Gessammelte Historien, von H. C, Andersen, 
Briefe aus Californien, u.s.w., von M. Hamer. 
Beethoven, von Herbert Rau. 
Die Viiter der Stadt, von K. Wartenburg. 
Der letzte Churfiirst von Mainz; von Paul Stein. 
Gedachtes und Erlebtes aus den Memoiren eines 
Russen, yon A. Herzen. 
Ein Sohn des Siidens, von Sophie Verena. 
Der neue Don Quixote, von Hicklander. 
Deutsche Triiume, von L. Steub. 


All the Reviews and Magazines, Oxford, Cambridge, and Edinburgh Essays, Revue des Deux Mondes, Revue Européenne, Revue Contemporaine, &c. 
Detailed Catalogues, with Terms for Families and Book Societies, sent on application. 


Also, Gratis and Post-free, 


I, A LIST of CHEAP BOOKS, being the Duplicate Copies withdrawn from circulation in the Library ; and 
II. A LIST of CHOICE and RARE BOOKS, in fine condition, and many richly Illustrated, 


307, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 
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HE QUARTERLY REViEW, No. CCXIL, 
is published THIS DAY, 


NTS: 
V. The Order of Nature~Baden Powell, 
VI, Farm Weeds. 
VII, Tennyson’s Poems. 
. | VIII, Orchard Houses. 
IV. Strikes, and their Effect on the | IX. The Three Bills of Parliamentary 
Working Classes, Reform. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle-street, 


WESTMINSTER REVIEW.—NEW SERIES.— 
No, X¥XIJ. OCTOBER, 1859. 
CONTENTS: 
VII. Tennyson’s Idylls of the King. 
VIII, Bonapartism in Italy. 


I. Architecture of all Countries, 
II, Progress of New Zealand. 
I, Geography and Biography of the 
ible 


I. Militia Forces, 

II, Rousseau: his Life and Writings. 
III, Spiritual Freedom, Contemporary Literature:—1. Theology 
IV. Modern Poets and Poetry of Italy. and Philosophy.—3. Politics, Sociology, 

V. Physical Geography of the Atlantic and Travels.—3. Science.—4, History 

Ocean, and Biography.—5. Belles Lettres. 

VI. Garibaldi and the Italian Volunteers. | 

London: Joun Cuarmay, 8, King William-street, Strand. 


HE WEEKLY LAW REPORTER, No. I., on OCTOBER 8th. 
The most extensive and complete Reports published in England decided and 
cited.—1, Equity. 2. Common Law, 3. Joint-Stock Companies’ Cases. 4, Magis- 
trates’ Cases. 5. Bankruptcy and Insolvency. 6, Admiralty, Divorce, and Probate 
Cases. Each Division may be had separately, or the Entire Series for Two Guineas 

per Annum. Weekly Numbers at 9d.; Monthly Parts at 3s, 6d. 
Law Trmgs Orrtce, 19, Wellington-street North, Strand, W.C. 


OR .MAGISTRATES.—Now ready, Part IV., of Second 
Edition of Saunders’s “ New Practice of Magistrates’ Courts;” or, the Volume 
complete, price 12s.; Fourth Edition of Saunders’s “ Militia Law,” price 10s. 6d.; 
Paterson’s “ Practical Statutes of 1859,” for the Bag or Pocket, with Notes and Index, 
price 9s. 6d,; Saunders’s “ County Police Act,” price 5s, 6d.; Second Edition of Powell’s 
“Practice of Evidence,” price 12s,; Cox’s “Summary Convictions in Larceny,” 
price 5s, 6d.—Law Times Orricg, 19, Wellington-street North, Strand, W.C. 


OCIAL SCIENCE.—THEATRE, RIO DE JANEIRO.— 
THE BUILDER of THIS DAY, price Fourpence, Stamped, Fivepence, con- 
tains:—Fine View and Plan of Design for Theatre in Rio de Janeiro—Domestic 
Architecture of the Middle Ages—The Social Science Association—View of Design for 
St. Paul’s Church, Clerkenwell—Friendly Associations—The Strike—Foreign Railway 
Works—Metropolitan Board of Works—School-Building News—Provincial News— 
Insurance of Workmen’s Tools—The Westminster Bell—South Kensington Museum— 
Church-Building News—Recent Patents—Stained Glass, &c. &c. 
Office, 1, York-street, Covent-garden; and all Booksellers. 


This day, complete in 2 Vols., 3s, 6d. each, or bound up as | Vol., 7s., cloth gilt, 
Crown 8vo, 600 Engravings, 
TS FAMILY DOCTOR: a Complete Dictionary of Domestic 
Medicine and Household Surgery, 

This entirely new Work is written in plain and simple language, so that every one 
who reads may understand, and know how to apply the information, Never has a more 
thoroughly useful book been offered to the public, In — house it will relieve 
anxiety and save money; in most emergencies it will unerringly tell what to do, and 
how to do it. 

Dedicated to Dr. LrtHEBy, M.B., Medical Officer for the City of London. 

London: Hovtston and 65, Paternoster-row, 
This day, with Fifty whole Page Illustrations by M‘Connell, Post 8vo, 
cloth gilt, 10s, 6d. 


WICE ROUND THE CLOCK. By Grorcr Aveustus Sata. 
London: Houtston and Wrieut, 65, Paternoster-row, 
WELCOME GUEST. New Series. Edited by Ropert 
B. Broven. No. LV. ready on OCTOBER 17th, 

a 


Contents :—Miss Brown: a Romance. By Robert B. Brough. Chap. VII., The 
Mission of Jones coneluded. Chap. VIII., What brought Colonel Morrison to Esher, 
Illustrated by M‘Connell.—Ghosts in Brick. By Edmund Yates. Illustrated by Hine. 
—The Big Book-Man: a Great Fact (concluded). Illustrated by Sargent.—An Early 
Christian. Illustrated by Kenny Meadows.—Glaucus; or, Uncommon Objects by the 
Sea-shore. Illustrated by Hine.—Gluck and Piccini (Part II.) By H. Sutherland 
Edwards,—The Wayward Heart. By Paul Ward. Illustrated by Kenny Meadows.— 
The Last of the Adepts.—Necrology.—Peeps at the Paper. By the Inconstant Reader, 
Mrs. Browning and Vtaly, Curds and Whey. “ Rough Justice” at Home and Abroad, 

N.B.—The Editor has to announce that in No. 5 of the “ Wetcome Gugst,” will 
commence a most attractive, humorous, and profoundly interesting Serial, entitled, 
“ LADY CHESTERFIELD’S LETTERS TO HER DAUGHTER,” comprising the 
Opinions of that Gentlewoman upon Fashions, Morals, Deportment, Education, Matri- 
mony, Philagophy, Shakspeare and the Musical Glasses, By Grorar AuGustue Sana, 
Author of “Twice Round the Clock,” &e. This Work will be Illustrated by “ Phiz.” 

Hovuxston and Waicut, 65, Paternoster-row, London. 


. Just published, 
REPORT ON THE NAVIGATION OF THE INDUS, 


addressed to the Directors of the Oriental Inland Steam Company. By Joun 
Bovrwsg, C.E. Reeapitulating the incidents attending the successful establishment 
of the Company’s Steam Trains upon the Indus. May be had on application at the 
Company’s Offices, 9, Billiter-street, Fenchurch-street, London. 


Just published, price 10s, 6d., by Siwpxry, Marswa.t, and Co, 
ARR’S NEW CLASSICAL LEXICON of BIOGRAPHY, 
MYTHOLOGY, and GEOGRAPHY, including :— 
1. An Enlarged Vocabulary of Proper Names. 
2. The Pronunciation supported by Authorities. 
3. The Text, illustrated by Classical Citations. 
_ CARR'S HISTORY OF GREECE. Third Edition. 7s. 6d. 


In Medium 8vo, price 28s, strongly bound in cloth, 
YHE LONDON CATALOGUE OF BOOKS PUBLISHED IN 
GREAT BRITAIN FROM 1831 TO 1855, with their Sizes, Prices, and Pub- 
lishers’ Names, 
Marswatt, and Co, 
This day, Second Edition, Enlarged, price 3s. 6d. 
ALLACE AND HIS TIMES. By James Paterson, Author 
of “The History and Families of Ayr,” &. With a Portrait of Wallace from 
an Ancieut Painting at Niddrie House. 

“Mr. Paterson has accomplished his task with considerable success, and his volume 
will be thankfully received as containing a complete and well-written summary of all 
that is to be found concerning the Knight of Ellerslie in the old chronicles,”— 
Edinburgh Courant, 

Edinburgh: Witttam P, Nimo. _London: Marsnatt, and Co, 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE GREEN HAND.” 
Now ready, and at all the Libraries and Reading Clubs, in Crown 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 
INCHBRIDGE HAUNTED: A Country Story. By Groree 


Cuppxizs, Esq., Author of “The Green Hand,” “The Two Frigates,” &c. 

The Atheneum, in a recent notice of Mr. Cupples’ popular work, “The Green Hand,” 
which first appeared in the pages of “ Blackwood,” says :—“ It is full of wild fascinating 
adventure, and its wide-spread popularity is a fact that must be accepted in lieu of 
criticism.” From the Economist :—“ ‘The Green Hand’ shows the author to be an 
excellent successor to Marryat.”» From the Edinburgh Weekly Herald :—“ We regard 
“The Green Hand,’ considered as a nautical tale, or judged from a pure literary 
oe of view, as equal to anything of the kind which the Anglo-Saxon tongue can 

oast.”” 
Edinburgh; P, Nrumo, London: and Co, 


13, Great 


HURST & BLACKETT’S NEW WORKS. 


LIFE FOR A LIFE. By the Author of “Jonn Hatrrax, 
&. 3 Vols. 
“his book is signally the best the author has produced. The interest is intense, 
and is everywhere admirably sustained.”—The Press. 


EALITIES OF PARIS LIFE. By the Author of “ Fremisa 
Interrors.” 3 Vols., with Illustrations. 
“Three volumes of pleasant and useful reading. A good addition to Paris books,”— 


Atheneum, 


EMOIRS OF THE COURT OF GEORGE IV. From 
Family Documents, By the Duke of Bucxrnenam, K.G, 2 Vols. 8vo, 
with Portraits, 


IXTEEN YEARS OF AN ARTIST’S LIFE IN MOROCCO, 
SPAIN, AND THE CANARY ISLANDS, By Mrs, Exizasrta Murray, 
2 Vols. Coloured Illustrations. 


R. ATKINSON’S TRAVELS in ORIENTAL and WESTERN 
SIBERIA, CHINESE TARTARY, &c. Royal 8vo, with Map, and 50 beautiful 
Illustrations, Coloured Plates, &c., from the Author's Original Drawings, £2 2s. bound, 


URST AND BLACKETT’S STANDARD LIBRARY OF 
CHEAP EDITIONS OF POPULAR MODERN WORKS. 
Now in course of publication, on the 1st of every alternate month, each Work complete 
in 1 Vol., price 5s., elegantly printed, bound, and illustrated. 
Volumes already published :— 
SAM SLICK’S NATURE AND HUMAN } A WOMAN’S THOUGHTS ABOUT 
NATURE. | WOMEN. By the Author of “Joun 


Hairax.” 
ADAM GRAEME OF MOSSGRAY. 
SLICK’S WISE SAWS AND 


NATHALIE, By Miss Kavanacu. AM 
MODERN INSTANCES, (On Oct.31.) 


THE CRESCENT AND THE CROSS, 


THE NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS, 


HE QUEEN OF HEARTS. By Wirxre 
Author of “After Dark,” “The Dead Secret,” &c. 3 Vols. 


AIT AND HOPE. By Joun Epmunp Reape. 3 Vols. 
“Mr, Reade is not only an attractive, but a thoughtful writer. His book is 
well worth reading.” —Press, 
“Tn ‘ Wait and Hope’ great questions, having to do with the wants and weaknesses 
of the world around us, are discussed by a well educated and right thinking man,”— 
Examiner. 


LMOST A HEROINE. By the Author of “Cartes 
3 Vols. 
“This novel is the work of a scholar and an artist. It is the author’s best.”—Herald, 
“To those readers who are looking for a novel alittle out of the common beat, ‘Almost 
a Heroine’ will be pleasant. The author has talent and eloquence,”—Atheneum, 


AISED Jo. THE PEERAGE. By Mrs. Octavius FREIRE 
“A The interest never flags.”—Chronicle, 


INFLUENCE. By Lady Cnartorre Pepys. 


A very agreeable novel, containing some lively sketches of society.’ —Sun, 


JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN, | 


L} ttre PRIORY. By Mrs. Hasrines Parker. 3 Vols. 
(Next week.) 


Hurst and Brackett, Publishers, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 


NEW VOLUMES OF THE “ BIBLIOTHECA CLASSICA.” 
Now ready, in 8vo, Vol. L., price 18s, cloth, 

OPHOCLES, containing “ (dipus Tyrannus,” “ (dipus 
Coloneus,” and “Antigone,” with English Notes, &, By the Rev. F. H, M. 
Buarpes, M.A., Vicar of Harringworth, Northamptonshire, late Student of Christ 

Church, Oxford. 

And in a few days, Vol, III., completing the Work, price 16s. cloth, of 
EURIPIDES, with English Notes. By F. A, Paugy, M.A. 


Volumes already published :— i 


CICERO’S ORATIONS, By Ggore@r Lona, M,A, Vol. I. 16s, 
» » 14s, 

» » ” Ill, . 16s, 

” ” ” © * 
DEMOSTHENES. By the Rev. R. Wutstoy, M.A. ,, I...... 
EURIPIDES, By F, A, Pavey, M.A. 
” . 16s. 
HORACE. By the Rev, A. J. MACLRANR, M.A... 188, 


HERODOTUS, By the Rev. J. W. Buaxestgy, B.D, 2 Vols. ............. 328, 


JUVENAL AND PERSIUS. By the Rev, A. J. Mactuang, M.A. 14s. 
TERENCE, By the Rev. E. St. Parry, M.A. 18s, 
VIRGIL. By JoHn M.A, Vol. 1, 12s. 


London: Wurrraxer and Co.; and GrorGe Bett. 
Now ready, 2 Vols., 21s. 
OCKS AND SHOALS. By Captain Lovesy. 
“Company, villainous company, hath been the spoil of me.”—Shakspeare, 
Cuantes WestertoN, Publisher, Hyde-park-corner. 


SECOND EDITION.—EXCAVATIONS AT WROXETER, SALOP. 
Now ready, price 1s. 6d., by Post, 1s. 8d. 
A GUIDE TO URICONLUM. Second Edition, with Enlarged 
Plan and additional Illustrations, Giving a Concise History of the Progress of 
the Discoveries at Wroxeter (Uriconium)—a Description of the Curiosities found, and 
now deposited in the Museum at Shrewsbury—with the best modes of Conveyance, 
&c., and other useful information. By Tuomas Wrient, Esq., M.A., F.S.A. 
London: and Co., Paternoster-row. 
Shrewsbury : Printed and Published by J. O. Sanprorp, 25, High-street, 
NATURE-PRINTED FERNS. 
This day is published, Vol. L., of the OCTAVO 
ATURE-PRINTED BRITISH FERNS. The Figures (110 in 
number) Nature-Printed by Henry Bradbury. The Descriptions by Tuomas 
Mookrgz, F.L.8. The Work will be completed in 2 Vols., price £2 2s. each, 


Also, lately published, Royal 8vo, price £2 2s., Vol. I., containing 
70 Coloured Nature-Prints, of 


THE NATURE-PRINTED BRITISH SEA-WEEDS. With 
Engraved Magnified Dissections of the whole Species described in the Volume. The 
Descriptions by (i, JounsToNE and ALEXANDER CroaLu, Nature-Printed 
by Henry Bradbury. 

Tue British Ska-WexDs will form four handsome Volumes, in 
Royal 8vo, consisting of about 220 Plates, with the necessary Letter-press, extending 
to about 900 pages, 

*,* Vol. II. will be published in November. 

“To nothing is Nature-Printing more suitable than to the exquisitely graceful race 
of sea-weeds, which are capable of so completely giving up their forms to paper, in all 
the most minute ramifications, that it requires a very good eye to distinguish the 
original from its impression,”—Gardener’s Chronicle, 

London: Brapsusy and Evans, 11, Bouverie-street, E.C, 
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HE EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. CCXXIV., 


is published THIS DAY. 


CONTENTS: 


I. BAIN’S PSYCHOLOGY. 
II. A VISIT TO ENGLAND 


IN 1775. 


III. SIR EMERSON TENNENT’S CEYLON, 
IV. CARLYLE’S FREDERIC THE GREAT. 
V. THE GRAFFITI OF POMPEII. 


VI. THE VIRGINIANS. 


VII. THE ITALIAN CAMPAIGN OF 1859. 
VIII. UNPUBLISHED CORRESPONDENCE OF MADAME 


DU DEFFAND. 


IX. SENIOR’S JOURNAL IN TURKEY AND GREECE. 
X. SECRET ORGANIZATION OF TRADES. 
London: Loneman and Co. Edinburgh: A. and C. Brack. 


Just published, in Post 8vo, with Woodcuts, price 6s. cloth, 
MANUAL OF OPERATIVE SURGERY ON THE DEAD 
BODY. With Illustrations. By THomas F.R.C.S., Demonstrator of 
natomy and Operative Surgery at St. Bartholomew's Hospital, and Surgeon to the 


Great Northern Hospital. 


_ London : Loneman, Gree, Loyemay, and Roperts. 
WORKS BY THE AUTHOR OF “MORNING CLOUDS,” 
New Edition, in 1 Vol. Feap. 8vo, price 5s. cloth, 
HE AFTERNOON OF LIFE. By the Author of “ Morning 
Clouds,” Second Edition, thoroughly revised. 


Also, Second Edition, in Feap, 8vo, price 5s. 


MORNING 


CLOUDS. 


London: Loneman, Green, Loneman, and RoseErts, 


Just published, in Post 8vo, with Seven Woodcut Illustrations from Original 
Drawings by Wolf, price 10s, 6d, cloth, 


ALCONRY: its Claims, History, and Practice. 


Earte Freeman, M.A. (“ Peregrine” 


Hewry Satvrn, Captain West York Rifles, 


By GacEr 
of the Field Newspaper), and Francis 
To which are added Remarks on Training 


the Otter and Cormorant, by Captain Savin. 
London; Lonemay, Green, Loney, and Roperts. 
SIR J. EMERSON TENNENT’S WORK ON CEYLON. 
Just published, with 7 Maps, 17 Plans and Charts, and 10] Engravings on Wood, 
in 2 Vols. 8vo, price £2 10s, cloth, 
EYLON;; an Account of the Island—Physical, Historical, and 
Topographical; with Notices of its Natural History, Antiquities, and Produc- 
tions, By Sir Jamzs Emerson Tennent, K.C.S., LL.D., &e, 
London; Loneman, Green, Lonemay, and 
On Thursday next will be published, in Fcap, 8vo, 
My aAnval OF GENERAL HISTORY, for the use of Schools. 


Translated from the Noorthey Course by Professor Henry Attwe tt, K.O.C., 


C.P., &e. 

This little book is the authorized trans- 
lation of an unpublished manual in use at 
the Royal College of Noorthey, Holland, 


where it has been suecessfully employed 
during many years in teaching boys be- 
tween ten and seventeen years of age, 


London: Lonemay, Green, Loncman, and Roperts. 


ENTIRELY NEW EDITION OF DR. URE’S DICTIONARY, 
On Monday, the 31st inst., will be published, Part I., in 8vo, price 5s., to be continued 
Monthly, and completed in 14 Parts, price 5s. each, forming 3 Vols, 
R. URE’S DICTIONARY OF ARTS, MANUFACTURES, 
J and MINES. A New Edition, chiefly re-written and greatly enlarged, Illus- 
trated with nearly Two Thousand Engravings on Wood. Edited by Ropert Hunt, 
F.R.S., F.S.S., Keeper of Mining Reeords, &c, Assisted by 


Dr. E, Franxianp, Ph.D., F.RS., and | 
C.S., Professor of Chemistry, St. Bartho- | 


lomew’s Hospital. | D 


Dr. Epwarp Scuuncx, Ph.D., F.BS,, | 
.C.S., &e, | 
Dr. R. Ancus Surrn, F.R.S., Author of | 
the “ Life of John Dalton,” &e. | 
C, Esq., Author of | 
“A Handbook of Chemical Manipula- | 
tion.” 
T. H. Henry, Esq., F.R.S,, F.C.S. | 
Professor A. C, Ramsay, F.R.S. and GS., 
Local Director of the Geological Sur- 


vey. 

Dr. M., Noap, Ph.D., F.R.S,, Lec- 
turer on Chemistry at St. George’s Hos- 
pital, 


Wartyerton W. Esq., M.A., F.R.S, 
_ G.S,, Inspector of Crown Mines, | 


C. V. Watxer, Esq., F.R.S., Telegraphic 
Engineer, &c. &e. 

r. A, Ph.D., F.C.S., Professor 
of Agricultural Chemistry, &c. 

Davip D. Morris, Esq., Manchester, 


PICTORIAL EDITION OF “THE PILGRIM’S PROGRESS.” 
On Thursday, the 27th instant, will be published, in Feap. 4to, price 21s, cloth, 
F gilt edges; or, 31s. 6d, moroceo by Hayday, 
UNYAN’S PILGRIM’S PROGRESS. With 126 Illustrations 
Engraved on Steel and Wood from Original Designs by Cartes Bennett, and 
a by the Rev. Coartes 

The illustrations of this edition of | greed by the poetical incidents related, 
“Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress” comprise | It has thus been attempted (for the first 
a gallery of ideal Portraits of the prin- | time) to illustrate those points in the 
cipal characters inthe book, a set of | Allegory which for two hundred years 
Drawings illustrative of Vanity Fair, and | have rendered it so universally pepe. 

a series of imaginative Vignettes sug- | 
London: Loneman, Green, Loneman, and 


Just published, in Post 8vo, price 5s. 6d. cloth, 
ANDBOOK OF HOSPITAL PRACTICE; or, an Introduction 
to the Practical Study of Medicine at the Bedside; with Case-Forms, Glossary, 
and Index. By Rosser D, Lyons, K.C.C., M.B.T.C.D., &¢., Physician to Jervis- 
street Hospital, Dublin, 

“Such a work affords abundant room | credit to himself and real benefit to the 
for the display of extensive and well- | class of readers for whom it is intended, 
digested information, sound practical | The manner in which Dr. Lyons has ac- 
knowledge, and cultivated powers-of ob- | quitted himself of this difficult and impor- 
servation ; and none but an accomplished | tant task is deserving of all praise,”— 
practical physician could execute it with | Medico-Chirurgical Review, 

London: Lonemay, Green, LonGmay, and Roperts. 
HINDUSTANI BOOKS IN ENGLISH TYPE, 
a Now ready, in 1 Vol. Post 8vo, price 6s. 6d. cloth, 
RAeo-Banan: the Hindtisténi Text of Mir Amman, edited 
in Roman Type; with Notes, and an Introductory Chapter on the Use of the 
Roman Character in Oriental Languages. By Monrer Witiams, M.A., Univ, Coll., 
Oxon, late Professor of Sanskrit at the East India College, Haileybury. 

The “ Bag-o-Bahar,” or, the Garden and | first time in this country in the Roman 
the Spring, is considered, a# to style, the | character, with English Notes and Pre- 
standard of elegant Urdi, or Hindustani; | face. A New Edition of Professor East- 
and it has therefore been fixed upon as the | wick’s literal translation of the “Bag-o- 
Test-Boox for Examinations in Indiaand | Bahér,” with Preface, and Notes Philolo- 
England, It is now published for the | gical and Exegetical, is in the press, 

Lately published, in 12mo, price 2s. 6d. cloth, 
WILLIAMS AND MATHER’'S EASY INTRODUCTION TO 
THE STUDY OF HINDUSTANI, in Anglo-Roman Type. 
London: Loneman, Green, Loneman, and Roperts, 
This day, Post Octavo, 7s. 6d. 
WORD AND GOWN. By the Author of “Guy 
Livingstone.” Originally published in Fraser’s Magazine, 
Lately published, the Third Edition, 9s., of 
GUY LIVINGSTONE. 
London: Joun W. Parker and Son, West Strand, 
NEW BOY’S BOOK, BY THE AUTHOR OF “ESPERANZA,.” 
In Feap. 8vo, price 3s. 6d. cloth gilt, 
HE BOY VOYAGERS; or, the Pirates of the East, By Miss 
Author of “The Young Exiles,” &c. With Illustrations by Harrison 
eir. 
BULWER LYTTON’S NOVELS AND TALES, 
In Feap, 8vo, price 2s. 6d, cloth, 

Te CAXTONS. Forming the First Volume of an elegan 
printed Edition of Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton’s Novels—in Nineteen 2s. 
Volumes, To be issued Monthly, in “ Routledge’s Select Series of Standard Novels.” 
London: Routtrper, Warne, and Routieper, Farringdon-street. 


A NEW AGRICULTURAL WORK, 
In Post 8vo, price 5s. half bound, 
RITISH TIMBER TREES, their Rearing and Management, 
from the collecting of the Seed to all the subsequent Stages of their Growth, By 
Joun Buenxarn, C.E, With numerous Practical Engravings. 
London: Routteper, Warne, and Rovutienes, Farringdon-strect. 


Author of “ Cottonopolis,” &c. 
. Esq., Graduate of 
the Imperial School of Mines, Paris, 
Author of “ Manual of Metallurgy,” &. 

James McAnpam, Jun., Esq., Secretary of 
the Royal Society for the Cultivation of 
Flax in Ireland. 

Avrrep Tytor, Esq., F.G.S., Author of 
“ Treatise on Metal Work.” 

Dr, Normanpy, M.D., F.C.S8., Author of 
ee Handbook of Analysis,” 


| James Narrer, F.C.S., Author of “ An- 


cient Works in Metal, Copper, Smelt- 
ing,” &e, 


And many others eminent in Science and connected with the Arts and Manufactures. 
London : Loneman, Gregy, Loneman, and Roperts, 


COMPLETION OF DR. TODD 


“CYCLOPEDIA OF ANATOMY AND 
PHYSIOLOGY.” 


Now complete in 6 Vols., 8vo, price Srx Guivzas per Set, pp. 5350, Illustrated with 
2853 Woodcuts, 

HE CYCLOPADIA OF ANATOMY AND PHYSIOLOGY. 

Edited by Rosgert B, Topp, M.D., F.R.S., &., Physician to King’s College 


Hospital. 

“Not only does the latter part of the | 
work bring its contents up to the latest | 
date of our knowledge, but the number 
and grouping of the articles have per- 
mitted some of the more recent to modify 
and complete the unavoidable deficiencies 
of the earlier ones on the same or kindred 
subjects, .... It brings together a larger 
amount of information, is more carefully 
constructed, and more profusely illustrated | 
than any similar Dictionary or Cyclopedia 
hitherto published. Most of its materials 
are to a great extent inaccessible even to 
the scientific public ; and many of its parts 
(we allude especially to its beautiful Essays 
on Comparative Anatomy) are still prac- 
tically otherwise unpublished, Others of | 
its articles are the choicest productions or | 
studies of their severa! authors; who wrote | 
little but what they had verified, and cared | 
still less for that dangerous smoothness | 
which sometimes beguiles the reader into 
a fancied knowledge of the subjects, and | 
thus makes the fortune of the book at his 
expense. Lastly, most of the articles are | 
singularly free from the vice of book-mak- | 
ing ; so, much so, that the learning and | 
historical research many of them involve | 
would be little suspected by any one un- | 


acquainted with the subjects. .... While 


SEA-SIDE PEBBLES AND CRYSTALS, 
In Square Royal, price 5s, cloth extra, 
EACH RAMBLES, IN SEARCH OF SEA-SIDE PEBBLES 
AND CRYSTALS; with Observations on the Origin of the Diamond and other 
Precious Stones. By J. G. Francis. Illustrated with Nine Pages of Plates, designed 
by Coleman, and Printed in Colours by Evans, 
London : RovuTLEDGE, Warne, and RovuTLepGE, Farringdon-street, 
Just published, Feap. cloth, price 7s. 6d. 
RIERRE DE BOISMONT ON HALLUCINATIONS: a 
History and Explanation of Apparitions, Visions, Dreams, Ecstacy, Magnetism, 
and Sonnambulism. Translated from the French by Ropgrt T, 
London : Henry 356, Strand. 
DYCE’S SHAKESPEARE. 
In 6 Vols. Demy 8vo, bound in cloth, price £4 4s, 
HE WORKS OF SHAKESPEARE. Edited by the Rev. 
ALExaNDER Dyce. 

“ A minute examination has satisfied us that this is the best text of Shakspeare which 
has yet been given to the world... .. . This at least is beyond doubt, that we have 
never possessed so admirable a text of Shakspeare before; and we would suggest to 
the thousands of ane who are always inquiring for something interesting to read, 
that they should read again the works of the monarch of literature, and read him in 
the Edition of Mr, Dyce.” —Quarterly Review, January, 1859. 

' London: Epwarp Moxon and Co., 44, Dover-street. 


we may certainly feel proud thatr 
so toilsome and costly as many incorpo- 


| rated in this work should have been under- 


taken and carried out (like the whole 
efforts of British science) without any hel 

from the Government or the public, a 
by the unaided efforts of individuals them- 
selves, we cannot but express some obli- 
gations to the eminent firm by whom this 


| truly national work has beer finally com- 


pleted and set before the public. Indeed, 
we will go further, and add that they are 
strictlv entitled not only to gratitude, but 
to a speedy sale of the whole impression of 
the book. . . . . Writers of Physiological 
Essays will, it is hoped, take it as a 
friendly hint if we suggest that, before 
rushing into print with new and. brilliant 
discoveries, they look into the pages of 
what we must, for years to come, regard 
as the text-book of British Physiology. 
. ... The publishers are quite entitled to 
expect a large and rapid sale for what is 
as incomparably the best, as it certainly is 
the cheapest, scientific work of the day— 
a work indispensable to the Physiologist, 
and scarcely less so to the Physician,”— 
Medico-Chirurgical Review, Oct, 


London; Loneman, Loneman, and RoBERts. 


WORDSWORTH'S COMPLETE WORKS. 
The following are the only complete Editions of the Works of WiLt1am WorpswortH 


ORDSWCRTH’S POETICAL WORKS. In 6 Vols., Feap. 
8vo, price 30s. cloth. 


Ir. 
WORDSWORTH’S POETICAL WORKS. In 6 pocket Vols., 
price 21s. cloth, 


111. 
WORDSWORTH’S POETICAL WORKS. In 1 Vol., 8vo, with 
Portrait and Vignette, price 20s. cloth. 


Also, 
WORDSWORTH’S PRELUDE;; or, Growth of a Poet’s Mind, 
An Autobiographical Poem. In 1 Vol., Feap. 8vo, price 6s, cloth, 


WORDSWORTH’S EXCURSION. A Poem. In1 Vol., Feap. 
8vo, price 6s. cloth. 
THE EARLIER POEMS OF WILLIAM WORDSWORTH. 
In 1 Vol., Feap, 8vo, price 6s. cloth, 
SELECT PIECES FROM THE POEMS OF WILLIAM 
WORDSWORTH. In 1 Vol., Illustrated by Woodcuts, price 6s. cloth, gilt edges, 
London: Epwasp Moxon and Co,, 44, Dover-street, 
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MR. BENTLEY’S LIST. 


Price 6s., No. III., of 
- BENTLEY’S QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


CONTENTS. 
FRANCE AND EUROPE. 
Il. SHAKSPERIAN LITERATURE, 
Ill, GUIZOT AND HIS TIMES, 
IV. SURREY. 
V. CONNEXION OF THE PHYSICAL SCIENCES, 
VI. TENNYSON—THE IDYLLS OF THE KING, 
VII. MOMMSEN’S HISTORY OF ROME, 
VIII. ALPINE TRAVELLERS, 
IX, THE COURT OF LOUIS XV. 
X. ENGLISH FIELD SPORTS, 


SEVEN YEARS’ EXPLORATIONS IN 


CENTRAL AMERICA, NORTHERN MEXICO, HONDURAS, 
AND THE FAR WEST OF THE UNITED STATES. With 
Notes, Botanical, Mineralogical, and Geological. By Jutivs 
Frorset. 8vo, with many beautiful Illustrations, 18s. 

“Five years were passed in collecting the materials of this volume, 
not one page of which is trite and dull. The engravings with which it 
is embellished belong to a high order of merit, and are materially useful 
in illustrating the text.”—Daily News. 

“Every page of this book is as readable as it is instructive, and it will 
not be speedily superseded by any work on the same subject.” —Globe. 


WOMEN ARTISTS IN ALL AGES AND 
COUNTRIES. By Mrs. Exxer. Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


THE LIFE AND THEATRICAL TIMES OF 
CHARLES KEAN, F.S.A. ByJ.W.Cotx. 2 Vols. Post 8vo, 21s. 


“We must go back to Colley Cibber for a narrative equally entertain- 
ing with that contained in these volumes. The anecdotes of actors and 
actresses are numerous, pertinent, and well told.”—Saturday Review. 


THE GREAT TRIBULATION COMING 
ON THE EARTH. By Dr. Cusine, Author of “ Apocalyptic 
Sketches,” &c. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

A Third Thousand will be ready on Monday. 


THE SEMI-DETACHED HOUSE. Edited 
by Lady Tueresa Lewis. Second Edition. Post 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

“ A piece of real life, sketched by a spectator full of shrewd sense and a 
genial spirit of fun. If Madame de Sévigné were to come to life again 
as an English lady of the Court of Queen Victoria, she might write a book 
which would match with ‘The Semi-Detached House.’ ”—Spectator. 


ERIN-GO-BRAGH ; or, Irish Life Pictures. By 
W. H. Maxwett, Author of “ Stories of Waterloo.” 2 Vols. Post 
8vo, with Portrait, 21s. 

“ Maxwell is quite at home in these sketches of the gentleman class 
of Ireland in their hours of relaxation, and in their own wild, untame- 
able, and somewhat ferocious jollity. He is perfectly familiar with all 
that horsewhip-handling, trigger-pulling, lady-killing, claret-drinking, 
steeple-chasing, hot-headed, puzzle-pated, tumultuous race of gentlemen, 
who, issuing from ‘Ould Thrinity,’ led a noisy, reckless life, fearing 
nobody but a dun or a sheriff’s officer, eternally in debt or drink, or 
duelling, or all three together; usually highly bred and well travelled, 
almost always generous, though seldom just, unquestionably brave (at 
least it would not have been particularly safo to question it), taking 
no wrong, and giving very little right ; governed by the most curious, 
and the ‘ost curiously extended code of honour ever devised, and 
covering a multitude of sins by everlasting good-humour and—a pistol.” 
—Dr. Maginn. 


SHAKSPEARE PAPERS. 


Small 8vo, 6s. 


JAMES’ NAVAL HISTORY OF GREAT 
BRITAIN. New Porvtar Eprrion, with a Continuation to the 
Battle of Navarino. In Six Crown 8vo Volumes. With Portraits. 
Price 5s. each volume. 


By the late Dr. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 
PUBLISHER IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY. 


| 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO.’S LIST. 


1. 
Preparing for publication, price ONE SHILLING, Monthly, 


A NEW PERIODICAL. Edited by Mr. W. M. Tuacxenay, 


who will be a regular Contributor to its pages, and with whom will be associated 
some of the most Eminent Writers of the day. 


The First Number will be ready on the 31st of December, 
2. 
PRIZE ESSAY. 
QUAKERISM, PAST AND PRESENT. By Jouwn §&. 


Rowntree. Post 5s. cloth. 


The Prize of One Hundred Guineas, for the Best +e f on the Causes of the 
Decline of the Society of Friends, was awarded to this Work. 


3. 
PRIZE ESSAY. 


THE PECULIUM. By Tuomas Hancock. Post 8vo, 
5s. cloth. 


The Prize of One Hundred Guineas, for the Essay Second in Merit on the Causes 
of the Decline of the Society of Friends, was awarded to this Work. 


4. 
NEW HALF-CROWN EDITIONS.—Post 8vo, cloth, 


THE LIFE OF CHARLOTTE BRONTE. By Mrs. 
See. } ee with the Half-Crown Editions of “ Jane Eyre,” “ Shirley,” 


BELOW THE SURFACE. By Sir A. H. Exron, Bart. 
THE TENANT OF WILDFELL HALL. By Emiry 


Bronte, 


5. 
A VISIT TO THE PHILIPPINE ISLES IN 1858-9. By 


Sir Jonny Bowrine, Governor of Ilong-Kong, and H.M.’s Pienipotentiary in 
China, Demy 8vo, with numerous Illustrations, 


6. 
ON THE STRENGTH OF NATIONS. By Anpnrew 


Bissrt, M.A. Post 8vo. 


7. 
HEATHEN AND HOLY LANDS; or, Sunny Days on the 
Salween, Nile, and Jordan. By Captain J. P. Briaes, Bengal Army, Post 8vo, 


8, 
LIFE IN SPAIN. By Watrter Tuornsury. 2 Vols. 
Post Svo, with Eight Tinted Illustrations, 


9. 
EXPOSITIONS OF ST. PAUL’S EPISTLES TO THE 
By the late Rev. Frep, W. Rosgrtson, of Brighton. 1 Vol. 


10. 
THE ELEMENTS OF PERSPECTIVE. By Joun Rusxiy, 
M.A. With Eighty Diagrams, Crown 8vo, 


ll. 
LEIGH HUNT'S AUTOBIOGRAPHY. New Edition, 
revised by the Author, with two Additional Chapters, Edited by his Son. Post 
8vo, with Portrait. 


12. 
LIFE OF SCHLEIERMACHER, AS UNFOLDED IN 
HIS LETTERS. Translated from the German, 2 Vols. Post 8vo, cloth, 


13. 
THROUGH NORWAY WITH A KNAPSACK. By W. M. 
Witurams, With Six Tinted Views, Woodcuts, and Map, Post 8vo, 12s, cloth, 


14, 
TO CUBA AND BACK. By R. H. Dana, Author of “Two 
Years before the Mast.” Post 8vo, price 7s. cloth, 


15. 
VOYAGE TO JAPAN, KAMTSCHATKA, SIBERIA, 
TARTARY, AND THE COAST OF CHINA, IN H.M.S. “BARRACOUTA.” 
By J. M. Tronson, R.N. 8vo, with Charts and Views, 18s, cloth. 


16. 
SHELLEY MEMORIALS. Edited by Lady Suetrry. In 
1 Vol. Post 8vo. Price 7s. 6d. cloth, 


17. 
EXTREMES. By Miss E. W. Atkinson, Author of “ Me- 
moirs of the Queens of Prussia.” 2 Vols. 


18, 
THE TWO PATHS: being Lectures on Art, and its Relation 


to Manufactures and Decoration. By Jonw Ruskin, M.A, 1 Vol, Crown 8yo, 
with Two Steel Engravings, price 7s. 6d. cloth. 


19. 
THE ELEMENTS OF DRAWING: in Letters to Begin- 
ners. By Joun Rusxry, M.A. Crown 8vo, with Illustrations drawn by the 
Author, 7s. 6d. cloth. 


20, 
ESMOND: a Story of Queen Anne’s Reign. By W. M. 


TuHacxsray, Esq. A New Edition, 1 Vol. Crown 8vo, price 6s. cloth. 


21. 
LECTURES ON THE ENGLISH HUMOURISTS OF 
THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. By W. M. Tuacxeray, Author of “ Vanity 
Fair,” “The Virginians,” &c. Price 2s. 6d, cloth, 


22. 
CHRISTIANITY IN INDIA. By Jonn Kays, 
Author of “ Life of Lord Metcalfe,” &c. Svo, price 16s, cloth, 


23. 
LIFE and CORRESPONDENCE of LORD METCALFE. 


By Jonn Witx1am Karz. New and Cheaper Edition. 2 Vols, Post 8vo, with 
Portrait, price 12s. cloth. 


24. 
SKETCHES FROM DOVER CASTLE, AND OTHER 
POEMS, By Licut.-Col. Witt1am Reap. Crown 8vo, price 7s, 6d. cloth, 


SMITH, ELDER, AND CO., 65, CORNHILL. 
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ALBEMARLE STREET, OcTopER, 1859. 


MR. MURRAY’S LIST 


FOR NOVEMBER 


AND DECEMBER. 


NARRATIVE OF THE DISCOVERY OF THE 

FATE OF SIR JOHN FRANKLIN AND HIS COMPANIONS, 

AND OF THE VOYAGE OF THE STEAM YACHT “FOX” IN 

THE ARCTIC SEAS, By Captain McCuiiytocx, R.N. With Map 
and Plates. 8vo. 


II. 

MEMOIRS OF THE GREAT EUROPEAN 
CONGRESSES—VIENNA, PARIS, AIX-LA-CHAPELLE, TROP- 
PAU, and LAYBACH, By the Earn of WEsTMoRELAND. 2 Vols. 8vo. 


THE GLACIERS OF THE ALPS: being a 


Narrative of various Excursions, and of Three Years’ Observations and 
Experiments on their General Phenomena, By Joun TynDALtt, F.R.S, 
Post 8vo. 


Iv. 
REMINISCENCES OF THE LATE THOMAS 
ASSHETON SMITH, ESQ; or, The Pursuits of an English Country 
Gentleman. By Sir EanpLex WiiMor, Bart. Portrait, &c. 8vo. 


v. 

THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON’S CORRE- 

SPONDENCE WHILE CHIEF SECRETARY FOR IRELAND, 
from 1807 to 1809. 8vo. 


vi. 

ON THE ORIGIN OF SPECIES BY MEANS OF 

NATURAL SELECTION. By Cuartzs Darwin, M.A., Author of 
*Naturalist’s Voyage Round the World.” Post 8vo. 


vil. 


THOUGHTS ON GOVERNMENT AND LEGIS- 
LATION. By Wrorrestey, F.R.S. Post 8vo. 


VIII. 


HISTORICAL EVIDENCES OF REVEALED 
RELIGION, with Reference to recent Discoverics at Nineveh, Babylon, 
&c. By Rey. Ggorcr Rawiiyson, M.A. 8yo. 


3x, 

LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE OF DANIEL 

WILSON, D.D., late Lord Bishop of Calcutta. By Rev. Jostau 
Bateman, M.A. Portrait and Illustrations. 2 Vols. 8yo. 


x. 
GENERAL SIR ROBERT WILSON’S JOURNAL, 


while employed at the Head Quarters of the Russian Army on a special 
= mega the Invasion of Russia, and Retreat of the French Army, 
812. 8vo. 


THE ARCHAOLOGY OF BERKSHIRE: an 


Address delivered to the Archwological Association at Newbury, Sep- 
tember 12th, 1859. By the or Carnarvon. Post 8vyo. 


XIL. 


THE STORY OF NEW ZEALAND; Past and 


Present—Savage and Civilized. By Arruur 8, M.D., 
58th Regiment. Illustrations. 2 Vols. Post 8vo. 


XIII. 


HISTORY OF THE TWO YEARS’ WAR IN 
THE CRIMEA: Based chiefly upon the Private Papers of the late 
Lorp and other authentic materials. By A. W. KINGLAKR, 
M.P. 8vo, Vols. I. and II. 


XIV. 
METALLURGY; or, the Art of Extracting Metals 


from their Ores and adapting them to various purposes of Manufacture. 
By Joun Percy, M.D. Illustrations. 8yo. 


xv. 
ON THE INTUITIVE CONVICTIONS OF THE 
MIND. By James McCosn, LL.D., Professor in Queen’s College, 
Belfast. S8vo. 
XVI. 
MEMOIRS OF LORD CHANCELLOR SHAFTES- 


BURY, With his Letters, Speeches, and other Papers illustrating his 
Early Life. By W. D. Cugistixz, Esq. 8vo, 


XVII. 


MODERN SYSTEMS OF FORTIFICATION, 
Examined with reference to the Naval, Littoral, and Internal Defence 
of England. By General Sir Howarp Dovetas, Bart. Plans. 8vo. 


XVIII. 
A DICTIONARY OF BIBLICAL ANTIQUITIES. 
Biography, Geography, and Natural History. Edited by Wii1i1aM 
Satu, LL.D. Woodcuts, Medium 8yo, Vol. i, 


LIFE AND TIMES OF ROBERT NELSON, 


Author of “Companion to the Fasts and Festivals of the Church.” By 
Rey. C. T. SecreTan, M.A. Portrait. Post 8vo. 


xx. 
SCIENCE IN THEOLOGY. Sermons Preached 
before the University of Oxford. By Rev. Apam S. Farrar, M.A, 
F.G.S., Fellow of Queen’s College. 8vo. 


ARCHBISHOP BECKET; A BIOGRAPHY. By 


Rev. Canon Ropertson, M.A. Illustrations. Post 8vo. 


XXII. 


PICTURES OF THE CHINESE. Drawn by them- 
selves. With Descriptions, by Rev. R. H. CopBoxp, late Archdeacon of 
Ningpo. Thirty-four Plates. Small 4to. 


XXIII. 


LIFE OF SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS; with 
Notices of Hogarth, Wilson, Gainsborough, and other Artists, his Con. 
temporaries. By the late C. R. Lesirz, K.A. Illustrations. Feap. 4to. 


XXIV. 


SELF HELP; with Illustrations of Character and 
Conduct. By Samurt Surues, Author of “Life of George Stephenson.” 
Post 8vo. 

XXv. 

HISTORY OF HERODOTUS; a New English 
Version. Edited with Notes and Essays, By Rev. Groner Raw inson, 
M.A. Vol. IV. (completing the work). Illustrations. 8vo. 


XXVI. 


THE ENGLISH CONSTITUTION ; its Rise, Growth 


and Present State. By Davip Rowtanp. Post 8yo. 


XXVIII. 


PRINCIPIA LATINA; a First Latin Course, com- 
prehending Grammar, Delectus, and Exercise Book, with Vocabularies, 
tor the lower forms in Public and Private Schools, By WILLIAM SmiTH, 
LL.D. 12mo. 

XXVIII. 

EOTHEN ; or, Traces of Travel brought Home from 

the East. A New Editiqgn. Post 8vo. 


XXIX. 


MANNERS AND CUSTOMS OF THE MODERN 


EGYPTIANS. By E. W. Lang, Esq. A New Edition, with Additions 
and Improvements by the Author. Edited by E, Stantey Poo.e. 
Woodcuts. 


XXX. 


A SMALLER HISTORY OF GREECE FOR 
JUNIOR CLASSES. By Woodcuts. 12mo, 


XXXI. 


THE LIFE OF SIR FOWELL BUXTON; a New 
and Condensed Edition for the People. Portrait. Post 8vo. 


XXXII. 


LORD BYRON’S CHILDE HAROLD; Two New 


and Complete Editions. Post 8vo. 6d. and 1s. each. 


MURRAY'S COMPLETE EDITIONS FOR THE PEOPLE. 


On November 1st. (To be completed in Nine Monthly Parts), with 
Portraits, &c., Part I., 8vo, 1s. ‘ 
THE LIFE OF LORD BYRON, with his LETTERS 
and JOURNALS. By Tnomas Moors. 


Now Ready, Uniform with the above, ‘ 
LORD BYRON’S POETICAL WORKS. Illustrated 


with Engravings, complete in 1 vol., Royal 8vo. 9s. 
“ Those who buy an Edition of Brnox’s Works published without the sanction 
of Mr. Murray, BUY AN IMPERFECT BOOK,.”—Atheneum, 


Also, Now Ready, with Portraits, Part VIII. (to be completed in 
10 Parts), 8vo, 1s. each. 


BOSWELL’S LIFE OF JOHNSON, including the 
Tour to the Hebrides. Edited, with Notes, by Mr. Croker. 

“Mr. CROKER’S NOTES are often quite as valuable as the text. If his 

edition were published in parts it might find its way to a class who are, as yet, 

the language.”— 


ignorant of the most entertaining and instructive book in 
terly Revicw, 


JOHN 


MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 
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THE FIRST NUMBER OF 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, 
EDITED BY DAVID MASSON, 
Will be published on November 1st. 
Price One Shilling. 


MACMILLAN AND CO., CAMBRIDGE; AND 23, HENRIETTA STREET, 
COVENT GARDEN, LONDON, W.C. 


On November ist, 


TOM BROWN AT OXFORD, 


A NEW STORY BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“TOM BROWN’S SCHOOL-DAYS,” 
WILL BE COMMENCED IN 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, No. I. 


Price One Shilling. 


MACMILLAN AND CO., CAMBRIDGE; AND 23, HENRIETTA STREET, 
4 COVENT GARDEN, LONDON, W.C. 


NOW READY, 


THE LONDON REVIEW, 


A Journal of Literature, Science, and Theology. 
No, XXV., OCTOBER, 1859, PRICE SIX SHILLINGS, 


CONTENTS, 
I. Literature of the People. | VII, Ten Years of Preacher Life— 
II, Natural History of Architecture, | W. H. Milburn. 
III, Idylls of the King. | VIII. Romish Theory of Development, 
TV. Bushnell on Miracles. | IX. Small Farming. 
V. Social Science. X. Parliament and Reform. 
VI. Life Assurance Institutions. | Brief Literary Notices. 


LONDON: ALEXANDER HEYLIN, 28, PATERNOSTER ROW, E.C. 


NEW SERIAL, 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “HARRY LORREQUER,” &. 
To be completed in Twelve Monthly Numbers. 


ON THE 1st NOVEMBER WILL BE PUBLISHED, PRICE ONE SHILLING, 
THE FIRST NUMBER OF 


“ONE OF THE M™” 


By CHARLES LEVER. 
‘With Illustrations by “‘ PHIZ.” 


CHAPMAN AND HALL, 193, PICCADILLY. 


“ The Story of our Lives from Year to Year.”—-SHaKsPEARE. 
On the 27th of October, 1859, will be published, pfice 5s, 6d., bound in cloth, 
THE FIRST VOLUME 


ALL THE YEAR ROUND. 
Conducted by CHARLES DICKENS. 


Containing the First, Second, and part of the Third Books of 
A TALE OF TWO CITIES. 
By CHARLES DICKENS, 


In addition to a variety of Original Papers on subjects of passing and 
permanent interest. 


Published (also in Weekly Numbers, Price Twopence, and in Monthly Parts) at 
11, Wellington-street North, Strand, London, W.C.; and by Messrs. Cuapman and 
Hatt, 193, Piccadilly, W., of whom may be had all the Numbers of “ Household Words.” 

This day is published, price 2s. 6d., Part IX. of 


THE ENGLISH CYCLOPADIA OF ARTS 
AND SCIENCES, 
Being the Fourth Division of the ENGLISH CYCLOPEDIA, 
Conducted by CHARLES KNIGHT. 


*,* This Part comprises from the article “ COIN” to the commencement of 
“COTTON MANUFACTURE.” 


Vols. F. and IT. are now ready, price 12s. each, 


THE FOLLOWING DIVISIONS ARE COMPLETED; 
BIOGRAPHY. 
6 Vols, price £3; or in 3 Vols, half-bound morocco, price £3 12s, 


GEOGRAPHY. 
4 Vols., price £2 28,; or in 2 Vols, half-bound morocco, price £2 10s, 


NATURAL HISTORY. 
4 Vols., price £2 2s,; or in 2 Vols, half-bound morocco, price £2 10s, 
*,* Any Number or Part may be had separately, 


LONDON: BRADBURY AND EVANS, 11, BOUVERIE STREET, E,C, 


In Post 8vo, 5s. cloth, Second Edition, with Historical Introduction, 


CHARMION E: 


A TALE OF THE GREAT ATHENIAN REVOLUTION. 
By EDWARD A. LEATHAMY, M.A., M.P. 


LONDON: W. H. SMITH AND SON, 186, STRAND. 


This day is published, 


HANDBOOK OF GEOLOGICAL TERMS 
AND GEOLOGY, 
By DAVID PAGE, F.G.8. 


In Crown 8vo, price 6s, 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR, 
Third Edition, price 1s, 6d. 

INTRODUCTORY TEXT-BOOK OF GEOLOGY. With 

Engravings on Wood, and Glossarial Index, 

Second Edition, oe Enlarged, price 6s. 

ADVANCED TEXT-BOOK OF GEOLOGY, Descriptive 

and Industrial. With Engravings, and Glossary of Scientific Terms, 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD AND SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


TENNYSON’S ‘‘ PRINCESS,” WITH MACLISE’S ILLUSTRATIONS. 


In November will be published, beautifully printed in Royal 8vo, 


THE PRINCESS: A MEDLEY. 


By ALFRED TENNYSON, Esq., D.C.L. 


POET LAUREATE, 
With Twenty-six Illustrations on Wood by DaxteL Mactisz, R.A. 


WORKS BY MR. TENNYSON. 
IDYLLS OF THE KING. Price 7s. cloth. 


POEMS. Eleventh Edition. In 1 Vol. Foolscap 8vo, price 9s. 
cloth, 


THE PRINCESS : a Medley. Seventh Edition. Price 5s. 

cloth, 

MAUD, AND OTHER POEMS. A New Edition. Price 5s. 
cloth, 

IN MEMORIAM. Seventh Edition. Price 6s. cloth. 


LONDON : EDWARD MOXON AND CO., 44, DOVER STREET. 


THE TENERIFFE ASTRONOMICAL EXPEDITION IN 
MR. STEPHENSON’S YACHT ‘ TITANIA.” 


Second Thousand, in 1 Vol., 450 pages, 20 Photo-Stereographs, 


TENERIFFE: 
AN ASTRONOMER’S EXPERIMENT; 
oR, 
Specialities of a Residence above the Clouds. 


By PROFESSOR C. PIAZZI SMYTH, 


HER MAJESTY’S ASTRONOMER FOR SCOTLAND, 


“The narrative is so uniformly interesting, so original in substance, and pleasing 
in manner, that even the ordinary reader will find in it nothing monotonous or occult. 
Altogether it is a rare and fascinating book.”—Leader, 

“The special interest of this work lies in the fact that it commins the first example 
of the application of the principle of the stereoscope to book-illustration, Nearly all 
the pictures have been taken at heights df from seven to twelve thousand feet above 
the level of the sea, and on the lower ground we are shown a dragon-tree walk, a 
cactus-garden, cochineal-gatherers at work, and other scenes never before realized 
in this manner to eyes in England.”—Ezaminer, 


The Book, price 21s.; the Stereoscope, price 3s. 6d. 


LOVELL REEVE, 5, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, 


NEW HANDBOOK FOR MADEIRA, 


In Crown 8vo, with Map of the Island, price 7s. 6d. 


MADEIRA: ITS CLIMATE AND SCENERY. 


A Handbook for Invalid and other Visitors, 


By ROBERT WHITE. 


Second Edition. Edited, and in great part Re-written, 
By JAMES YATE JOHNSON. 


"This is the most complete and trustworthy guide-book to Madeira yet published.” 
—Taiterary Gazette. 

“ An excellent book of reference on all matters connected with the island of Madeira, 
not for the tourist and the pleasure-seeker only, but for the valetudinarian, the 
natural philosopher, and the man of commerce.”—John Bull, 


EDINBURGH: ADAM & CHARLES BLACK. LONDON: LONGMAN & CO. 
AND ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


Just published, in Crown 8vo, cloth, price 7s, 6d. 


EW EXEGESIS OF SHAKESPEARE. Interpretation of 
his Principal Characters and Plays on the Principle of Races. 


Edinburgh; A, and C, Brack, London: and Co, 


Oct. 
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MR. BENTLEY’S 
LIST OF CHEAP POPULAR WORKS. 


Price 5s,, Twenty-second Thousand, 


THE INGOLDSBY LEGENDS. 


Also a LIBRARY EDITION, in 3 Vols., with all the Illustrations of John Leech 
and George Cruikshank. 


Ricnarp Bentiey, New Burlington-street. 
(Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty.) 


Price 6s., Fourth Edition, with Illustrations, 


BUCKLAND’S CURIOSITIES OF NATURAL 
HISTORY. 


Ricuarp Beytiey, New Burlington-street. 
(Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty.) 


Price 4s., Sixth Edition, with Nineteen Illustrations, 
SERMONS IN STONES; 
OR, SCRIPTURE CONFIRMED BY GEOLOGY. 

By DOMINICK McCAUSLAND, LL.D. 


Ricnarp New Burlington-street. 
(Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty.) 


Price 5s., neatly bound, 
THE BENTLEY BALLADS. 
CHOICE SELECTIONS FROM “ BENTLEY’S MISCELLANY.” 
Ricnarp Bentiry, New Burlington-strect. 


(Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty.) 


POPULAR WORKS BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“MARY POWELL.” 


I. 
THE STORY OF ITALY. Price 6s. 


It. 
THE VILLAGE BELLES. Price 5s, 


Ill. 


THE LADIES OF BEVER HOLLOW. Price 5s. 


Ricnarp Bentriey, New Burlington-street. 
(Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty.) 


Now ready, Ninth Edition, with Plans, 8vo, 10s, 6d. 


THE FIFTEEN DECISIVE BATTLES OF 
THE WORLD, 


FROM MARATHON TO WATERLOO, 
By PROFESSOR CREASY. 


Ricwarp Bentrey, New Burlington-strect, 
(Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty.) 


In Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d., with Portrait of Lord George Bentinck, 


THE BYE-LANES AND DOWNS OF 
ENGLAND. 


WITH TURF SCENES AND CHARACTERS, 
By SYLVANUS. 


Ricwarp Bentiey, New Burlington-street. 
(Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty.) 


Crown 8vo, 7s, 6d. 


THE GREAT TRIBULATION COMING ON 
THE EARTH. 


By Dr. CUMMING, 
Author of “ Apocalyptic Sketches,” &c, 


Ricnarp New Burlington-street. 
(Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty.) 


XUM 


In Crown 8vo, 6s, 


SHAKSPEARE PAPERS. 
By the late Dr. MAGINN. 


Ricuarp Buntiey, New Burlington-street, 
Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty.) 


Now ready, 


JAMES’ NAVAL HISTORY OF GREAT 
BRITAIN. 
CONTINUED TO THE BATTLE OF NAVARINO, 
New Edition, in Six Crown 8vo Volumes, price 5s, each, with a Portrait to each, 


Ricuarp Bentiey, New Burlington-street. 
(Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty.) 


Now ready, Fourth Edition, with Additions, in Post 8vo, 7s, 6d. 


THE RISE AND PROGRESS OF THE 
ENGLISH CONSTITUTION. 


A Popular Account of the Primary Principles, the Formation and Development 
of the English Constitution, avoiding all Party Politics. 


By Prof. CREASY, Barrister-at-Law. 
Author of “The Fifteen Decisive Battles of the World,” 


Ricuarpd Bent ey, New Burlington-street. 
(Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty.) 


Price 2s, 6d., neatly bound, 


RITA; AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 


Ricuarp New Burlington-street. 
(Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty.) 


In Crown 8vo, 5s. 


SALA’S JOURNEY DUE NORTH. 


Ricwarp Bentiey, New Burlington-street. 
(Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty.) 


In Small 8vo, 6s, 
THE CURIOSITIES OF FOOD. 
By PETER LUND SIMMONDS. 


Ricnarp Bentrey, New Burlington-street. 
(Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty.) 


In Small 8vo, 2s, 


NOTES ON NOSES. 


Ricuarp Beytiey, New Burlington-street. 
(Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty.) 


In Crown 8vo, 5s, 


ANTHONY TROLLOPE’S THREE CLERKS. 


Ricnarp Beytiey, New Burlington-street. 
(Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty.) 
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